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SCAPEGRACE  AT  SEA 


CHAPTER  I. 


Punctually  as  the  clock  struck  one  Julius 
got  all  the  boat's  crew  of  the  safety  cutter  into 
the  boat,  and  although  it  was  blowing  con- 
siderably harder  than  it  was  an  hour  before, 
yet,  as  the  first  Lieutenant  had  left  the 
quarter-deck,  and  no  one  but  the  midshipman 
of  the  watch  was  there,  he  quietly  shoved  off, 
determined  to  take  his  chance,  and  enjoy  the 
full  fun  that  peril  certainly  always  does  yield 
to  daring  spirits. 

VOL.    III.  B 


Z  SCAPEGRACE   AT   SEA. 

"  Now,  coxswain,  my  boy,  up  with  the 
mast  and  hoist  as  much  sail  as  you  can 
venture.  Jt  is  a  fair  run  down  to  the  Prince, 
seeing  she  is  three  miles  to  leeward/' 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir/'  said  the  coxswain,  jump- 
ing up  to  ship  the  mast.  "  I  suppose  we  shall 
get  a  little  bit  of  a  pooper  or  two  running  be- 
fore this  heavy  sea." 

"0!  never  mind,"  said  Julius,  "it  is  only 
salt  water,  it  will  not  hurt  us  much  you  know, 
and  if  it  comes  into  the  boat  I  suppose  we  can 
bale  it  out  again.  She  won't  sink,  you  know, 
even  if  she  is  brim  full." 

"No,  your  honor,  but  it  is  precious  cold 
this  here  November  weather.  I  get's  such 
a  screw  in  the  back  with  my  rheumatics  oc- 
casionally that  makes  me  wince,  I  promise 
you,  sir." 

"Ah!  well  never  mind  your  rheumatics — 
you  have  heard  of  the  cold  water  cure,  have 
you  not,  coxswain  ?" 
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"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

14  Then  I  will  give  you  plenty  of  it  pre- 
sently. Now,  my  men,  are  you  ready  there, 
forward  with  the  lug  sail?" 

44  All  ready,"  said  the  bowman. 

44  Then  hoist  it  up  about  four  feet  high,  and 
then  a  couple  of  you  sit  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  sail." 

44  Begging  your  honor's  pardon,  I  think  if 
we  were  to  close  reef  the  sail,"  said  the  cox- 
swain, u  and  hoist  it  bang  up  to  the  mast,  and 
then  ease  off  both  tack  and  sheet,  it  >vould 
act  upon  her  like  a  sort  of  balloon  jib,  and 
lift  her  over  the  seas." 

44  Very  well,  do  that  then,  only  take  care 
you  do  not  carry  away  the  mast." 

44  Aye !  aye !  your  honor,  I  will  be  as  tender 
over  it  as  if  it  was  a  young  babe." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  sail,  close 
reefed  and  bellying  out  over  the  boat's  mast, 
bore  her  along  over  the  rapidly  rising  seas 
b  2 
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more  like  some  vast  bird  that  was  skimming 
the  ocean  crests,  than  a  ponderous  boat,  con- 
taining seven  men. 

As  young  Scapegrace  steered  the  craft 
along,  his  countenance  showed  all  the  delight 
and  joy  he  felt  at  the  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
danger  that  was  before  him,  and  it  is  in  these 
little  boat  expeditions  of  the  midshipmen, 
that  the  future  hero  of  the  English  navy  is 
often — I  will  not  say  formed,  but  at  any  rate 
begun. 

"  This  here,  sir,  looks  werry  pleasant  sail- 
ing,,,  said  the  coxswain,  presuming  upon  the 
fact  of  his  being  rather  a  favourite  to  break 
the  silence,  "  but  we  shan't  find  it  quite  so  easy 
coming  back,  I  am  afraid,  sir.'7 

u  Egad  though  we  must  come  back,  cox- 
swain, for  I  have  to  take  the  captain's  gig  on 
board  the  Flag  ship  at  four  o'clock." 

"  I  doubt,  sir,  if  we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
that,"  said  the  man  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
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u  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these  here  squalls  kept 
coming  closer  and  closer  to  one  another,  and 
my  opinion  is,  that  presently  we  shall  have 
one  on,  without  breaking  it  for  the  next  day 
or  two,  and  even  as  it  is,  you'll  find  when  this 
boat  comes  to  pulling  head-to-wind,  it  will  be 
precious  hard  work." 

"  0  !  we  must  hoist  as  much  of  the  sail  as 
we  can,  and  make  a  couple  of  tacks  of  it,  and 
we  shall  not  be  long  running  down  to  the 
Prince  at  this  rate;"  and  so  indeed  it  proved, 
for  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
boat  flew  over  the  water  at  such  a  prodigious 
pace,  that  it  was  time  to  haul  down  the  sail, 
round  her  to,  and  drop  her  alongside. 

"  Now,  my  boys,  ready  there,  forward  and 
haul  down  the  sail ;  keep  the  mast  standing, 
out  with  your  larboard  oars,  look  sharp,  we 
will  round  her  to  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  then 
drop  her  alongside.  So;  that  is  it.  Now 
then,  there  they  are  in  the  forecastle — all  right 
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with  the  rope ;  keep  your  eye,  bowman,  to 
make  fast." 

At  this  moment  a  man  from  the  forechains 
of  the  Prince  threw  a  coil  of  rope  into  Scape- 
grace's boat ;  a  seaman  caught  it,  and  made 
it  fast  round  one  of  the  thwarts,  and  the  boat 
dropped  alongside  of  the  ship.  For  a  few  se- 
conds the  waves  ran  so  high,  and  the  motion 
of  the  boat  and  the  transport  were  still  so 
great,  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  youngster  to 
step  from  his  boat  to  the  ship  or  get  on  board. 
However,  in  a  few  minutes  he  managed  it, 
and,  scrambling  up  the  side,  presented  him- 
self on  the  quarter  deck. 

u  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  officers  of  the 
Nonsuch  regiment  on  board?" 

u  No,"  said  the  master,  whom  he  addressed, 
"  we  never  had  any  officers  of  that  regiment 
on  board." 

"  You  brought  out  a  regiment  a  day  or  two 
ago,  did  you  not  ?" 
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"  Yes,  but  that  was  a  different  regiment — 
the  46th." 

u  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  Ah  !  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that,"  said  Scapegrace.  "  I  was  in  hopes 
to  find  Ensign  Montagu  on  board." 

"  No,"  said  the  mate,  "  we  never  had 
any  officer  of  that  name,  nor  did  we  ship 
any  officers,  except  those  of  the  46th  regi- 
ment." 

At  this  time  one  of  those  violent  gales  of 
wind  which  had  been  prevalent  throughout 
the  day  came  darkening  along  the  sea, 
sweeping  downwards  in  its  course  towards  the 
Prince,  as  she  lay  with  two  anchors  ahead, 
straining  heavily. 

"  Look  sharp,  my  boys,  here  comes  another 
squall,"  cried  the  mate.  Then  turning  to 
Scapegrace,  "  you  had  better  call  your  men 
out  of  the  boat  while  this  squall  passes  over 
it,  or  you  may  get  stove  alongside.  Let  one 
of  your  men  drop  her  astern." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  will 
just  take  your  hint,"  and  running  into  the 
gangway,  he  cried  to  his  men,  "  Quick,  my 
boys,  out  of  the  boat  there,  all  except  the 
boat  keeper.  Drop  the  boat  astern,  and  bring 
her  up  under  the  lee  of  the  Prince's  counter." 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  the  men,  not  at 
all  sorry  to  scramble  up  on  board  the  Trans- 
port Ship,  and  get  a  glass  of  grog  extra,  if 
they  could  manage  for  love  or  money  to 
procure  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  on  board, 
and  the  man  of  war's  cutter  veered  astern, 
so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
Transport  Ship. 

This  was  done  only  just  in  time,  when  the 
squall  came  roaring  down  upon  the  noble 
vessel,  shrieking  and  howling  through  the 
vast  intricacy  of  her  complicated  rigging, 
with  endless  notes  of  evil  augury  and  direful 
omen. 
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M  The  Commander  in  Chief  is  a  lucky  fel- 
low to  have  got  his  offing,"  said  the  mate  of 
the  ship,  coming  up  to  Julius.  u  What  in 
the  world  is  to  become  of  us  all,  if  this  gale 
increases  with  this  dead  lee  shore  right 
under  us  ?" 

M  An  awkward  bed  for  the  old  ship  these 
rocks  will  be,  won't  they  ?"  said  Scapegrace, 
looking  at  the  stern  rugged  cliffs  of  Balac- 
lava, which,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  reared  themselves  up  in 
steep  and  inaccessible  masses  many  hundred 
feet  high,  while  at  their  base  bubbled  and 
boiled,  and  seethed  and  thundered,  the  terrific 
surge,  that  at  every  moment  came  rolling  on 
and  dashing  with  fruitless  energy  up  their  dim 
and  sterile  faces. 

Ah !    woe  betide  man,   woman,    or   child, 

that  ever  is   confided  to  the   mercy  of  that 

shore,"  said  the  mate,  looking  at  the  frightful 

line  of  foamy  breakers  evidently  with  some 

b  5 
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apprehension,  yet  of  course  little  dreaming 
that  a  few  hours  would  see  his  mangled  bones, 
and  that  of  nearly  all  his  shipmates,  rolling 
about  in  the  restless  rattle  of  the  fierce  surf 
that  beat  upon  that  iron-bound  coast ! 

"  You  do  not  really  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  your  going  on  shore,  do  you?"  said 
Scapegrace. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  the  mate : 
"we  are  lying  here  in  forty  fathoms  on  a 
rocky  bottom.  What  chance  is  there  of  a 
ship  holding  on  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  ? 
And  this  is  such  a  noble  ship  too,  just  out  of 
the  docks — What  a  scandalous  thing  to  use 
her  so !" 

"  How  the  dickens  did  you  come  here?" 
said  the  boy,  with  all  that  off-hand  readiness 
approaching  almost  to  impertinence  which 
distinguishes  the  young  heroes  of  the  Sauce- 
box tribe. 

"  Zounds,    how    should    I    know  ?"    said 
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the  mate,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders. 
"We  only  took  the  46th  regiment  into 
Balaclava  a  few  hours  ago,  and  we  were 
ordered  out  of  the  harbour  before  we  could 
disembark  a  single  thing  scarcely  ;  and  here 
we  are,  laden  with  everything  the  army 
most  wants,  warm  clothing,  medical  comforts, 
and  ammunition :  and  instead  of  allowing  us 
to  get  it  out  upon  some  good  wharf  or 
quay,  or  even  letting  us  make  a  wharf  or  quay 
if  there  is  none,  they  order  us  out  to  this  ex- 
posed roadstead,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a 
station  like  the  Black  Sea,  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  proverbially  treacherous,  danger- 
ous, and  squally.  If  the  people  of  England 
do  not  hold  a  stern  and  severe  reckoning  for 
these  incompetent  reckless  fellows,  high  and 
low,  who  have  so  trifled  with  their  country's 
honor,  and  the  lives  of  her  brave  men,  they 
deserve  to  go  down  to  the  wreck,  confusion, 
and. ruin,  that  must  wait  upon  a  country  where 
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everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  grossest  jobs 
and  the  vilest  family  and  parliamentary  in- 
terest." 

u  Ah,  my  boy,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  this  is 
an  hour  and  this  is  a  situation  when  you  can 
estimate  the  abuses  of  a  house  of  Peers  hav- 
ing about  sixteen  members  at  their  table  to 
swallow  up  the  best  things  to  be  had  in  every 
department — army,  navy,  treasury,  admiralty, 
church,  bar,  court,  cabinet,  and  senate." 

"  The  last  is  the  pinch,  sir.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  the  fair  representation 
of  the  people  of  England,  you  never  would 
have  had  that  incapable  but  good  natured  old 
man  up  there  as  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
House  of  Commons  would,  from  the  very  first, 
have  protested  to  a  man  against  such  an  in- 
sane appointment  as  that  of  Lord  Raglan  for 
such  an  expedition  as  this.  We  wanted  the 
youngest  man  you  could  get  with  genius  and 
decision  and  energy  of  character.      Was  it 
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likely  that  such  a  man  could  be  found  between 
sixty  and  seventy,  the  best  part  of  whose  life 
had  been  passed  under  the  iron  ferrule  of  the 
old  Duke  as  military  secretary  at  the  Horse 
Guards  ?  If  they  had  gone  anywhere  to  have 
looked  for  a  man  who  must  of  necessity  have 
proved  a  failure,  as  an  invading  general,  that 
was  the  very  place  to  go  and  find  him." 

u  Well,  but  how  does  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  affect  you  ?" 

"  Affect  us?  it  affects  everything.  Do  you 
think  that  if  you  had  had  a  man  of  energy 
as  a  Commander  in  Chief,  that  he  ever  would 
have  allowed  that  stinking,  rotten,  filthy  place, 
Balaclava,  to  be  in  the  state  it  is  in  ?  We 
want  a  man  like  some  of  those  that  were  seen 
in  the  old  war,  such  a  man  as  Nelson,  who 
never  rested  night  or  day,  till  he  had  seen 
that  every  thing  was  ready  to  carry  on  the 
service  in  his  own  way  and  his  own  manner. 
Such  a  man  as  old  Jack  Jervis,  Lord  St.  Vin- 
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cent,  a  fellow  who  would  have  ferreted  the  life 
and  soul  and  heart  out  of  any  one  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  service  and  good  efficiency. 
A  fellow  like  old  Pellew,  afterwards  Lord 
Exmouth,  who  did  not  care  what  he  did,  pro- 
vided only  the  country's  efficient  duty  was 
discharged.  Why,  you  must  have  seen  enough 
of  this — y  ou  are  in  the  navy — what  do  you 
think  of  that  neat,  superfine,  silken  gentleman 
you  have  got  there  as  Commander-in-Chief? 
Is  that  the  style  of  man,  do  you  think,  to  lie 
all  this  time  outside  the  batteries  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  never  even  try  a  fall  with  them  beyond 
that  day  when  we  went  banging  away  at  them 
so  far  off,  that  neither  of  the  combatants 
could  hit  one  another  ?  Now  you'll  see  the 
result  of  it  before  this  gale  is  out.  With 
common  prudence  and  common  daring  we 
might  all  have  been  this  day  snugly  not  only 
in  Balaclava  but  in  Sebastopol  itself." 

a  Ah !  that  is  all  very  fine  talk  about  get- 
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ting  into  Sebastopol,  my  boy,  but  how  would 
you  do  it  ?" 

11  By  going  to  work  in  just  the  opposite  way 
to  that  in  which  you  see  everything  done 
around  you.  Men  seem  to  think  in  our  days 
that  war  is  to  be  made  with  rose  water.  My 
notion  is  to  leave  it  altogether  alone  or  do 
it  properly.  Do  you  think  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  would  have  been  won  by  such  a 
shilly-shally  system  of  tactics  as  we  have  seen 
here  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  save  lives  when  you 
can,  but  even  that  was  not  done  at  the  battle  of 
Alma,  where  a  great  many  men  were  sacrificed 
who  never  need  have  been  sacrificed.  Now 
here,  at  Sebastopol,  where  the  necessity  really 
did  arise,  to  go  into  the  harbour  arid  take 
one's  chance  of  what  came,  then  there  was 
totally  wanting  the  energy  and  the  decision  to 
do  it.  But  they  have  got  energy  enough  to 
send  this  magnificent  ship  out  here  on  a  lee 
shore  to  ride  out  in  a  November  gale,  when 
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no  earthly  good  in  the  world  can  be  got  by- 
it,  except  periling  all  those  stores  we  have 
come  three  thousand  miles  to  bring.  You 
just  come  down  below  with  me,  and  see  how 
this  ship  strains  at  her  cables." 

"  Come  along/'  said  Scapegrace  ;  u  I  hope 
you  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  things ;  for 
us,  you  know,  cooped  up  in  our  ships,  it  makes 
a  little  change  when  there  is  a  jolly  squall 
like  this  coming  on." 

w  Ah  !  my  dear  fellow,  just  think  how  many 
lives  may  be  lost  to-night  through  it,  and  you 
won't  see  anything  very  jolly  in  it." 

"  Well,  that  is  sad  enough,  certainly,"  said 
Scapegrace,  "  but  then  you  know  every  man 
dies  once,  and  when  he  is  dead,  he's  done 
with." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way  with  you  young 
fellows — you  just  enter  an  existence,  and  you 
know  so  little  of  it,  it  costs  you  nothing  to 
give  it  up  again ;  but  when  you  come  to  be  a 
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tough  old  fellow  like  myself,  getting  on  to 
forty,  and  all  your  past  sins  staring  you  in 
the  face,  you  won't  find  that  grim  death  is 
such  a  pleasant  chap  to  face ;  but  come  below, 
we  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  cables, 
and  then  we  will  take  a  glass  of  grog.  I  do 
not  wish  any  harm  to  those  two  worthy 
buffers  who  command  on  land  and  sea,  but  if 
some  one  would  make  them  both  Dukes,  and 
take  them  out  of  this  to  some  quieter  sphere 
of  action,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  us 
and  the  nation  too." 

Descending  down  from  the  quarter  deck, 
where  this  dialogue  had  taken  place,  Scape- 
grace passed  along  the  main  deck,  and  went 
into  the  bows  of  the  Prince,  where  everything 
was  ready  for  letting  go  the  remaining  an- 
chors ;  while  those  that  were  already  down, 
one  of  which  had  two  cables  veered  out,  and 
the  other  one,  while  just  where  it  rubbed  in 
the  hawse,  an  old  hammock  was  stuffed  in  to 
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soften  the  surge  with  which  the  ship  contin- 
ually played  on  the  chain,  as  the  violent  gusts 
of  wind  passed  over  it. 

Montagu  also  observed,  as  he  passed  along, 
that  all  the  men  looked  grave  and  serious,  as 
if  in  the  minds  of  most  of  them  was  present 
the  impending  catastrophe  that  was  to  hurry 
them  all,  poor  fellows,  to  the  frightful  grave 
they  were  so  soon  to  fill. 

"  Well,"  said  the  youngster,  putting  his 
feet  on  the  chain  cable,  "  this  is  tight  as  a 
drum,  is  it  not  ?" 

aNo  drum  ever  so  tight  as  that,"  said  the 
mate,  "  but  you  had  better  take  your  foot  away, 
for  if  any  one  of  those  links  should  snap,  the 
recoil  would  cut  your  leg  off  certainly." 

a  0  !"  said  Scapegrace,  u  we  must  take  our 
chance  of  these  things — what  a  capital  tight 
rope  this  would  make  to  dance  on,"  and  put- 
ting his  toe  upon  the  link  in  an  instant  he 
hopped  on  it,    and  with  the  lightness   appa- 
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rently  of  a  bird  ran  along  the  distended  line 
of  iron  links  for  many  feet. 

"  Get  off,  get  off,  my  boy,"  said  the  mate, 
"  if  our  Skipper  should  see  you  dancing  that 
rig  he  would  not  be  very  choice  in  what  lan- 
guage he  used,  and  if  the  accident  happened 
while  you  were  on  it,  they  would  swear  it  was 
your  additional  weight  that  broke  the  chain." 

"O!  they  may  swear  till  they  are  black  in 
the  face,"  said  the  boy — "  they  cannot  say 
that  a  trifling  weight  like  mine  could  have 
any  effect  on  such  a  cable  with  the  immense 
strain  of  this  ship  upon  it." 

"  That  may  be,  but  then  just  remember  that 
it  is  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back." 

u  Well,  we  will  let  go  the  camel,  and  now 
if  you  have  got  a  glass  of  wine  to  give  me  I 
will  take  it  and  start — it  is  time  for  me  to  be 
getting  back  to  my  ship,  since  my  brother  is 
not  on  board." 
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"  Go  back  to  your  ship  !"  said  the  mate. 
"  What  with  the  wind  blowing  in  this  way?" 

"  Wind  be  hanged!"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  what  if  it  blew  great  guns — what  is  that  to 
me?" 

"  Why,  you  will  get  swamped." 

"  Tut — not  a  bit  of  it — the  cutter  I  came 
in  is  a  sort  of  lifeboat.  I  should  rather  like 
the  fun  of  being  swamped  to  see  how  it 
answered." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  mate,  rather  as- 
tonished, "  you  are  a  rum  one." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  boy,  "  the  Scrape- 
graces  always  were." 

"  Yes,  but  you  may  take  things  in  that 
way  once  too  often ;  besides  I  should  think 
you  would  not  get  your  men  into  the  boat  in 
this  weather." 

"Won't  I?"  said  Scapegrace,  "  you  will 
see  about  that — why  what  did  you  think  I 
should  do  then  ?" 
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u  Well,  I  believe  you  will  be  obliged  to 
stay  on  board  this  ship  until  the  weather 
moderates,  and  if  the  gale  comes  on  to  blow 
and  the  old  Prince  .makes  her  bed  on  the 
rocks,  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  your  bed 
with  us." 

u  Well  then,  I  can  tell  you  you  are  very 
much  mistaken — I  hope  nothing  will  happen 
to  the  old  Prince,  or  the  new  Prince,  but  I 
gave  my  word  of  honor  to  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant to  be  back  on  board  my  ship  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock,  and  that  word  of  honor,  if 
the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  mean  to  keep.  If 
old  Death  won't  let  me,  that  is  his  affair,  not 
mine." 

u  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  would,  I 
think,  be  a  capital  surgical  and  military 
operation.  If  we  could  only  bring  you  and 
old  Raglan  and  Dundas  together,  and  go 
through  the  operation  of  transfusion,  letting 
one  half  of  your  young  blood  into  the  old 
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Lord's  heart,  and  the   other  half  into  the  old 
Admiral' s." 

"  You  are  deuced  kind,  Mr.  Mate,  but,  in 
that  case,  what  the  dickens  is  rny  body  to  do 
with  the  two  halves  distributed?" 

"  Oh !  we  would  be  very  kind,  you  know. 
# 
In  the  last  ship  I  was  in  I  have  seen  the  Doc- 
tor go  through  the  operation  of  transfusing. 
You  want  a  little  ballast  and  steadying ;  it 
would  do  you  good ;  we  would  fill  you  up 
again,  half  from  the  Admiral,  and  half  from 
the  Lord." 

"  Ah !  I  could  not  consent  to  that,  unless 
you  give  me  the  Admiral's  good  service  pen- 
sion and  the  Peer's  prize  money  at  the  taking 
of  Sebastopol." 

"  By  Jove  !  you  might  have  that,  I  should 
think,  very  cheap  at  present." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  mate,  entering  the 
mess  room  of  the  Prince,  "  this  is  a  young 
officer  from   the  steamer   that  came  in  this 
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monring,  the  Saucebox,  and  I  assure  you  he 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  ship  ;  he  is  kind 
enough  to  come  down  and  take  a  glass  of  wine 
with  us." 

"  Ah !  I  suspect  he  had  better  take  a  bed 
with  us,  for.  he  won't  get  out  of  this  ship  this 
afternoon/ ' 

"  Oh  !  yes  he  will,  though,"  said  the  young- 
ster, taking  out  his  watch,  "  and,  what  is  more, 
he  will  be  out  of  it  exactly  in  twenty-five  mi- 
nutes forty -five  seconds  from  this  time." 

u  What  then,  is  the  wind  going  to  lull  down 
at  that  time  ?" 

M  No,  the  wind  may  not  be  going  to  lull 
down,  but  I  am  going  down  into  my  boat  at 
that  time." 

M  Ah  !  you  will  be  precious  soon  capsized." 
uThen  I  must  get  into  the  boat  again." 
"  Then  you  will  be  capsized  again." 
"  Then  I  must  go  on  and  fight  it  out  until 
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either  the  wind  lets  me  get  to  my  ship,  or 
sends  me  to  the  bottom." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  joking,  surely,"  said  another 
of  the  Prince's  officers. 

u  0  !  yes  I  am  always  joking,  but  then  my 
jokes  are  jokes  in  earnest — I  intend  to  do  it 
nevertheless." 

u  Well,  what  is  the  hurry — is  there  any- 
thing particular  going  on  in  the  fleet?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  but  I  gave  my 
word  of  honor  that  I  would  be  back  at  half- 
past  three,  and  back  I  mean  to  go ;  it  is  not 
quite  five  minutes  past  two — I  will  give  the 
men  an  hour  to  get  out,  and  by  that  time  they 
ought  to  do  it." 

"  It  is  a  madness — it  is  a  mere  impossibility, 
you  cannot  put  to  sea  in  such  a  gale  as  this, 
no  boat  can  stand  it." 

"  Then,  sir,  she  must  sit  it  or  lie  it,  or  any- 
thing else,  but  go  she  shall." 
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ct  Is  there  'ere  a  young  gentleman  here  as  is 
come  aboard  from  her  Majesty's  ship  Sauce- 
box?" said  an  old  seaman,  poking  his  head 
into  the  berth. 

"  Yes,  old  boy,  here  is  the  young  gentle- 
man that  has  come  from  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Saucebox — what  about  the  young  gentle- 
man?" 

"  Please,  your  honor,"  said  the  man,  "  the 
captain  sends  down  his  compliments  to  you 
and  wishes  to  know  whether  he  may  order 
your  boat-keeper  out  of  the  boat  to  come  on 
board  ;  the  spray  is  wetting  him  through,  and 
the  wind  is  a  freezing  the  spray,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  will  be  something  like  a  piece 
of  ice  ;  and  the  captain  says  as  how  it  is  im- 
possible the  boat  can  leave  the  ship  to-night, 
and  you  had  better  make  all  yourselves  com- 
fortable." 

"  Give  my   compliments  to    the   captain," 
said  Scapegrace,  and  "tell  him  that  the  boat- 

VOL.    III.  c 
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keeper  may  come  on  board  for  a  few  minutes 
to  warm  himself  and  get  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
after  that  I  am  going  to  pull  out  immediately 
to  my  ship,  where  I  am  ordered  to  be  back  at 
half-past  three.,, 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir/'  said  the  seaman,  "  I  will 
give  the  message,  but  you  never  can  be  there 
to-day." 

"  Yes,  old  fellow,  I  shall,  and  if  you  will  come 
with  me  I  will  give  you  a  remarkably  plea- 
sant pull,  head  to  wind  for  three  miles,  and 
the  benefit  of  my  conversation  all  the  way." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  seamen,  uyour 
company  would  be  a  good  thing  for  an  old 
salt  like  myself,  but  with  regard  to  the  pull 
out,  your  honor,  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
I  would  rather  be  excused.  I  knows  when  I 
am  well  off.  If  you  leaves  this  ship  and  do 
not  go  down  to  the  bottom,  you  may  be 
blown  into  Balaclava,  or  you  may  be  blown 
on  to  the  rocks,  but  you  will  never  go  back  to 
your  ship." 
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u  Very  well,  my  boy,  you  go  on  deck  ;  get 
my  boat-keeper  up,  give  him  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  a  good  warm  at  the  galley,  and  see  that 
my  other  fellows  are  not  getting  drunk, 
and  then  in  about  twenty  minutes  from  this 
time  I  will  commence  my  tussle  with  old 
Boreas.' ' 

Away  went  the  sailors,  and  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  down  came  the  boat-keeper. 

"  Is  it  true,  boat-keeper,  that  you  have 
been  complaining  of  the  heat  to  the  Cap- 
tain?" 

"  No,  your  honor,"  said  the  boat-keeper, 
with  the  icicles  all  hanging  about  his  whiskers 
and  his  hair,  u  I  wish  I  had." 

u  What,  do  you  find  it  rough  weather  out 
there?" 

"Well,  sir,  that  last  squall  came  on  so 
sharp  it  made  me  look  precious  blue,  I  can 
tell  you.  I  thought  the  boat  would  have  been 
swamped,  though  she  lies  only  astern  there." 

c  2 
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"  Ah !  I  should  like  to  see  her  swamped  ! 
we  will  try  at  it  presently.  Here,  swallow 
this  glass  of  grog  and  go  and  see  where  the  rest 
of  the  boat's  crew  are.  Tell  them  to  be  good 
boys  and  not  take  too  much,  or  else  they  will 
all  be  flogged  to-morrow  morning." 

In  a  few  minutes  down  came  the  old  seaman 
again. 

4C  Please,  sir,  Captain  sends  his  compliments 
to  you,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  on  the 
quarter-deck." 

11  Very  well,  I  will  come." 

Scapegrace  tossed  off  his  wine,  and  said : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Prince,  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  hospitality,  and  when  the  gale  is 
over,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  come  on 
board  the  Saucebox  and  pay  me  a  visit,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

He  then  turned  round  and  went  up  to  the 
quarter-deck. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Montagu  Scapegrace  ?"  said  the  Captain,  when 
he  came  upon  deck. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  name." 

"  So  your  boat-keeper  told  me.  I  think  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  father, 
General  Montagu,  when  I  was  a  midshipman 
in  the  Undaunted.  He  took  a  passage  with 
us  once — he  was  then  Major  Montagu,  and 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.     I  am  very  happy  to  make  the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  his  son,  but  I  wish  it  had  been 
in  finer  weather/' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Scapegrace ;  "I 
came  on  board  here  hoping  to  find  my  brother 
of  the  Nonsuch." 

"  Ah  !  we  did  not  bring  out  that  regiment; 
they  landed  the  day  before  we  came  into  the 
harbour  ;  you  will  find  him,  no  doubt,  at  the 
front." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  rather 
backward  in  getting  to  the  front,  if  this 
weather  lasts." 

u  Well,  you  have  a  fair  wind  for  the  har- 
bour, although  it  would  be  dangerous  even 
to  run  for  it.'' 

"  0 !  it  is  not  that  would  stop  me,"  said 
Scapegrace,  "but  I  have  not  leave  to  go  fur- 
ther than  the  Prince  to  day,  and  I  promised  to 
to  be  back  at  half-past  three." 

"  My    boy,  it    is  quite    impossible,— your 
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boat  cannot  leave  this  ship  to-day,  unless  the 
gale  falls  very  much." 

"  I  must,  sir." 

"Well,  I  tell  you  you  will  not.  You 
would  be  swamped  before  you  got  fifty 
yards." 

u  That  does  not  signify  about  being 
swamped  a  few  times.  The  cutter,  if  you 
look,  is  on  a  new  principle,  made  by  White, 
the  builder,  at  Cowes ;  she  is  called  a  life- 
boat ;  and  has  air-tight  mahogany  boxes 
built  into  her  all  round." 

"  She  may  have  old  Harry  built  into  her 
for  what  I  know.  Depend  upon  it,  she  will 
not  live  in  a  sea  like  this,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  mere  raft." 

u  I  cannot  help  that,  sir ;  I  gave  my  word 
of  honor,  and,  if  I  cannot  get  back  to  the 
ship,  I  must  go  to  the  bottom." 

u  But  that  is  very  foolish,  for  it  is  not  only 
your  life,  but  the  lives  of  the  nien." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  tliat  is  very  true  ;  but  then,  you 
know,  when  I  entered  the  service  I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  my  duty,  and,  it  an  officer  gives 
his  word,  he  must  keep  it,  and  never  mind 
what  stands  in  his  way." 

"  Yes,  but  he  must  also  do  it  with  some 
sense  and  prudence.  It  would  be  mere  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  leave  the  ship  in  this 
weather.' ' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  rather  like  this  weather  my- 
self. Some  people  are  fond  of  calms  ;  it  does 
not  suit  me ;  I  like  to  hear  the  wind  roar." 

"  Egad,  you  will  have  to  do,  it  I  should 
think." 

"  Oh !  yes,  sir,  there  is  nothing  like  it  occa- 
sionally ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  every  day  in 
the  week  a  midshipman  can  get  a  chance  of 
being  swamped  in  a  boat,  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  idle  work  we  find  it,  lying  off  this 
infernal  Balaclava,  with  nothing  earthly  to 
do." 
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"Why,  how  can  you  tell?  you  have  not 
tried  it — you  only  came  in  to-day/' 

"  But  I  see  I  shall ;  so  if  I  start  with  a 
jolly  good  upset  to-day,  it  will  give  my  spirits 
a  fillip  for  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  to  spend 
here." 

u  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  Mr.  Scape- 
grace, if  you  lose  the  lives  of  your  boat's  crew. 
I  hope  you  have  not  been  taking  too  much 
below?" 

"  That  is  not  an  affair,  I  think,  of  yours, 
sir." 

M  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend :  I  would 
not  have  said  so ;  but  really  you  appear  to 
treat  with  too  much  levity  the  chance  of 
drowning  these  poor  men  who  are  with  you." 

M  My  notion  of  duty,  sir,  places  it  before 
everything.  I  know  my  captain,  and  you  do 
not ;  he  gave  his  orders  that  I  should  go  for 
him  at  four  o'clock,  and  when  he  hears  that 
I,  for  my  own  advantage,  and  on  my  word 

c  5 
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of  honor  that  I  would  return  at  half  past 
three,  was  allowed  to  come  here ;  yet  ascer- 
tains that  I  kept  neither  appointment,  he 
will  not  only  find  great  fault  with  me,  but 
he  will  never  trust  to  anything  I  say  again. 
With  regard  to  the  six  men,  if  I  could  get 
back  to  the  ship  alone,  I  would  leave  them 
behind;  but  you  know  very  well,  holding 
as  you  do  a  commission  in  the  service,  it 
would  be  as  great  an  offence  to  return  to  the 
ship  without  my  men,  or  more,  than  if  I 
drowned  them  on  my  way." 

"  But  really  I  do  not  think  I  can  let  your 
men  go." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  but  you  have  no 
power  to  detain  them." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  have  not,  legally,  but 
surely  you  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  oppose 
your  opinion  to  that  of  an  old  officer  like  my- 
self?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  opinion, 
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except  that  I  have  great  respect  for  it,  sir ; 
and  as  you  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving 
advice  to  me,  no  doubt  from  kind  motives,  I 
will  just  say  that  I  should  have  had  still 
greater  respect  for  your  opinion,  if  you  had 
refused  to  leave  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  for 
this  anchorage  on  a,  lee  shore." 

"  With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  the 
officer,  colouring;  a  yet  since  you  choose  to  be 
so  wilful  and  strong-headed  in  taking  your 
men  from  the  ship  in  weather  which  must 
evidently  swamp  the  whole  of  you,  I  shall 
consider  it  my  duty  to  telegraph  to  the 
Saucebox  for  instructions  to  detain  you." 

a  I  doubt  if  they  will  make  your  signals 
out  in  this  hazy  weather,  and  at  this  distance ; 
but  if  they  do,  of  course  I  must  stand  by  what- 
ever order  is  given ;  though  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  do  make  the  signal,  for  it  may  put 
the  first  Lieutenant  in  an  awkward  position ; 
and,  as  he  is  so  kind  to  all  on  board,  I  would 
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do  a  great  deal  to  protect  lrim  from  that 
dilemma.  The  Captain  will,  of  course  be  very 
angry  with  him  for  letting  the  men  leave  the 
ship." 

"  Why,  who  is  your  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  horrid  fellow,  Captain  McCrot- 
chet,  who  seems  to  have  in  his  nature  every 
infernal  fidget  under  the  sun,  and  has  sixty 
good  reasons  for  never  doing  an  obliging 
action  to  anyone ;  I  know  very  well,  that, 
though  he  will  not  say  much  to  the  first 
Lieutenant,  because  he  is  too  good  an  officer 
to  stand  it,  still  he  will  shew  by  his  manner 
that  he  resents  this  piece  of  good  nature  on  the 
first  Lieutenant's  part ;  and  I  would  rather 
die  myself,  ten  times  over,  than  put  in  a  false 
position  a  man  that  has  incurred  awkward- 
ness to  do  a  kindness  to  me :  I  tell  you  can- 
didly, therefore,  if  the  gale  blew  ten  thousand 
times  harder  than  it  does,  if  any  effort  of  mine 
could  pull  a  boat  alongside,  or  I  could  jump 
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into    it,    I    would  go    off,    if    I    had  to   go 
alone." 

u  Ah !  young  gentleman,  you  are  a  very 
lunatic  I  see — the  kindest  thing,  therefore,  I  can 
do  for  you  or  your  men  is  to  make  the  signal, 
and  I  shall  not  ask  your  permission  about 
it." 

Turning  abruptly  round,  the  Captain  went 
to  the  signal  halyards ;  and  calling  on  the 
quarter -masters,  told  them  to  prepare  to  make 
the  signal,  while  he  went  down  and  got  the 
books  and  searched  out  the  necessary  bunting. 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  determined  on  doing 
this,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  While  you  make  your 
signal  according  to  your  discretion,  I  will 
have  my  boat  hauled  up  and  get  my  men  put 
into  her.  I  will  not  shove  off  until  the  last 
minute,  in  order  to  allow  your  signal  to  be 
answered." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Captain,  "go  your 
own  course.     The  gallant  old    General    was 
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just  one  of  your  kidney.  Old  Nick  himself 
could  not  turn  him  when  he  had  got  a  crotchet 
in  his  head.  You  may  call  it  firmness — I  call 
it  obstinacy." 

"  It  is  a  useful  thing  in  its  way,  sir,"  said 
Scapegrace,  very  coolly.  u  Boatswain's  mate," 
he  added,  going  up  to  that  officer  on  the  fore- 
castle, u  be  so  good  as  to  go  down  below  and 
call  out  for  the  cutter's  crew  of  the  Saucebox, 
and  tell  them  that  I  am  waiting  for  them  on 
the  quarter  deck." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  boatswain,  who 
went  down,  and  kept  calling  out  to  the 
Saucebox's. 

No  one,  however,  appeared. 

u  Confound  those  fellows,"  muttered  Scape- 
grace, "  they  have  got  into  warm  quarters, 
and,  I  suppose,  plenty  of  grog,  and  it  will 
take  as  much  to  stir  them  as  it  would  to  un- 
moor the  Commander-in-Chief.  However,  I 
will  soon  make  the  vagabonds  turn  up." 
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Kunning  down  to  the  lower  deck,  lie  passed 
through  the  berths,  and  in  a  few  minutes  de- 
tected his  coxswain  under  the  lee  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Prince's  seamen,  with  a  glass  of 
grog  before  him. 

"  Coxswain,  my  boy,  I  hope  you  make  your- 
self comfortable  here." 

M  Trying,  your  honor,"  said  the  coxswain, 
touching  his  forelock  with  his  finger. 

u  It  is  very  good  of  you.  I  will  help  you," 
said  Scapegrace.  u  Just  let  me  drink  your 
health  in  that  grog,  will  you?" 

u  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  seaman,  handing  it  to 
him. 

"  Your  health,  coxswain,"  said  Scapegrace, 
smiling,  and  carrying  up  the  tumbler,  as  if  to 
his  lips,  and  then  before  it  reached  them,  up- 
setting the  whole  contents  on  the  deck.  "Dear 
me,  coxswain,  how  very  awkward  I  am  now. 
I  have  spilled  your  grog.  It  is  a  very  shock- 
ing thing.    You  cannot  stay  to  mix  any  more, 
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so  come  along.  Of  course  you  did  not  hear 
the  boatswain's  mate  calling  you.  You  are 
very  hard  of  hearing  since  you  came  on 
board.  This  warm  deck,  you  know,  makes 
you  very  deaf.  Come  along,  your  hearing 
will  be  all  right  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the 
boat." 

"  Aye,  aye,  your  honor,"  said  the  coxswain, 
not  knowing  whether  to  look  sulky  or  amused ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  his  sense  of  duty  pre- 
vailed over  his  annoyance  at  losing  his  grog. 
He  jumped  up,  and  cried — 

"  I  say,  there,  all  you  Saucebox's,  toss  off 
your  grog,  and  come  on  deck,  or  Mr.  Scape- 
grace will  be  drinking  your  healths,  as  he  has 
done  mine,  and  spill  all  your  rum  on  the 
decks." 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  men  around  him  fol- 
lowed this  sally,  and  several  of  the  boat's 
crew  did  their  best  to  hide  themselves  under 
the  mess  tables. 
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"Holloa,  you  Saucebox's  there,  turn  out: 
you  don't  think  you  are  going  to  stand  a 
better  chance  than  your  coxswain.  There 
come  along  out  here,  Robinson,  come  out," 
and  the  coxswain  put  his  hand  under  the 
collar  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  dragged  him 
out. 

Robinson  was  making  his  way  fast  to  the 
lower  deck  ladder. 

"  Stop,  Robinson,"  said  Scapegrace  •,  "  wait 
here  beside  me  until  we  have  mustered  all 
hands  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  run  away,  or  else  you  will  oblige  me  to  re- 
port you  to  the  Captain  for  a  flogging  to-mor- 
row morning.  Do  not  attempt  to  play  me  any 
tricks  :  remember,  I  stand  no  nonsense.  Think 
yourselves  very  well  off  that  I  let  you  come 
out  of  the  boat  at  all." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Robinson.  "  Shall  I 
help  to  get  the  men  together  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  may." 
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"  Here,  Chapman,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
on  another  man,  "  stand  out  here." 

Chapman  dived  under  the  table. 

"  Chapman,"  said  Scapegrace,  u  I  see  you. 
Behave  yourself  like  a  good  man,  and  come 
here." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  said  Chapman,  and  he 
came  out  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Scape- 
grace. 

"Now,  who  do  we  want,  Chapman?" 

"Why,  sir,  we  want  Edwards  and  Myall, 
and  the  boatkeeper,  Brown." 

u  Well,  now,  come,  look  sharp,  and  do 
not  lose  any  time.  There  is  the  boatkeeper, 
Brown.  Brown  have  you  had  your  grog,  my 
boy  ?" 

"  Your  honour,  I  am  drinking  it." 

"  Toss  it  off,  there's  a  good  fellow,  or 
I  shall  come  and  drink  your  health,  you 
know." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Brown. 
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11  Now,  Edwards,  where  are  you  ?  Where 
is  he,  Brown  ?'■ 

11  Here  he  is,  your  honor,  under  my  knee." 

l<  Kick  him  out  then — come,  Edwards,  come 
along — I  see  you." 

u  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  Edwards,  creeping 
out  from  under  the  table. 

"  Now  then  the  only  man  we  want  is  Myall, 
Where  is  Myall  ?     Myall  !" 

No  Myall  answered. 

"  I  think,  your  honor,  he  is  gone  up  on  the 
maindeck,"  said  one  of  the  few  seamen's  wives 
allowed  to  be  on  board  the  Prince,  but  whose 
husband  having  been  left  on  shore  by  some 
accident  or  mistake  on  the  previous  day,  was 
now  in  the  position  of  what  the  seamen  term 
a  u  grass  widow,"  and  was  enjoying  a  little 
quiet  flirtation  with  the  various  admirers 
around  her. 

M  Thank  you — I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
my  dear,  and  my  honor  thinks  he  has  done 
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nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  rny 
honor  thinks  you  are  sitting  upon  him.  So 
just  jump  up,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  know  he  has  gone  to  the  maindeck,  sir, 
I  seed  him  go." 

"  The  deuce  you  did  !  What  do  you  call 
this?"  said  Scapegrace,  putting  his  hand  on 
the  other  side  of  the  woman's  dress,  where  its 
ample  folds  were  spread  out  to  hide  the  sea- 
man's head,  and  getting  hold  of  the  ear  of  the 
missing  Myall,  who  was  hidden  there. 

"  Holloa,  sir,  Holloa,  sir,  Holloa,  sir," 
bawled  Myall,  "  do  not  pull  my  ear  off." 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Scapegrace,  "if  you 
do  not  come  out." 

"  I  am  coming,  sir,  I  am  coming,  sir." 

"  Come  along  then,  I  shall  not  let  go  your 
ear." 

"  Jump  off  me,  will  you,"  said  Myall  to  the 
woman,  who  had  been  sitting  upon  him  to 
hide  him. 
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As  this  appeal  was  made  to  the  woman  she 
arose  from  her  incumbency  on  the  hiding 
seaman,  a  good  looking  young  fellow  of  about 
eight-and-twenty,  and  he  came  out  from  the 
berth  by  the  side  of  Scapegrace. 

u  Now,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  young  gentle- 
man,' '  said  she,  with  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  most  winning  manner,  "  such  a  very  nice 
midship  mate  as  you,  would  never  go  for  to 
take  these  poor  men  out  of  a  nice,  warm  com- 
fortable ship  to  put  them  into  a  cold  freezing 
boat  to  pull  off  to  the  old  man-of-war  in  such 
a  gale  as  this — two  miles — I  am  sure  now  you 
would  not  do  it !" 

"  Are  you,  my  dear?"  said  Scapegrace, 
looking  at  her  and  laughing.  "  Now  do  you 
know  I  am  afraid,  sharp  as  your  sex  are,  for 
once  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Well  now,  young  gentleman,  I  know  you 
won't — come,  will  you  to  oblige  me?" 
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44  To  oblige  you  my  dear !  why  should  I 
oblige  you  ?" 

"  Because  all  gallant  seamen  oblige  women 
on  board  ship." 

44  Oh  !  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion, 
have  you  ?  but  you  must  ask  something  else 
if  you  want  me  to  oblige  you,  for  I  cannot  do 
that." 

44  Oh  !  )es  I  know  you  can  now.  You 
have  only  to  say  the  word.  You  may  just  as 
well  stay  on  board  now,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  kiss." 

44  Well,"  said  Scapegrace,  u  a  kiss  certainly 
is  a  great  reward,  a  very  tempting  affair,  but 
not  on  duty,  my  good  Sal." 

44  Oh  !  yes,  now  do  let  them  stay,"  said  the 
damsel,  increasing  in  her  pleadings— taking 
Scapegrace's  hand  and  putting  her  arm  round 
his  waist  just  as  an  elder  sister  might  with  a 
young  boy. 
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"  That  is  right,  touch  him  up,  Sal,"  said 
one  of  the  Prince's  men,  from  some  quarter 
where  Scapegrace  could  not  see  the  speaker. 

"  Ah  !  Sal,  you  are  a  charming  young 
lady,"  said  Scapegrace,  gently  disengaging 
her  arm.  u  I  know  you  want  a  kiss,  though 
you  will  not  ask  for  it,  so  I  will  give  you  one," 
saluting  the  fair  damsel.  "  But  now  be  a 
good  girl  and  stay  in  your  place,  and  let  me 
do  my  duty.  Now,  my  men,"  said  Scapegrace, 
as  soon  as  he  had  disengaged  himself  from 
this  lower  deck  Syren,  "  There  are  six  of  you. 
Now  go  in  a  body  up  the  ladder  and  I  will 
follow  you.  Coxswain,  you  go  up  with  the 
first  two.  Do  not  you  allow  those  men  to 
separate,  or  I  shall  look  to  you — go  up  to  the 
quarter  deck." 

Finding  that  the  hand  of  authority  that  was 
laid  upon  them  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  any 
longer,  the  men  ran  up  the  lower  deck  ladder, 
and  then  from  the  main  deck  to  the  upper  deck. 
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As  soon  as  they  all  gained  the  quarter-deck, 
Myall  looked  aloft  and  said :  "it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  leave  the  ship  in  such  weather  as 
this." 

M  You  hold  your  tongue,  Myall,  and  take 
care  what  you  are  at,  sir.  Whether  it  is  im- 
possible or  not  is  for  me  to  judge,  not  for 
you." 

"  I  shan't  leave  the  ship  in  such  weather  as 
this,"  muttered  Myall,  in  such  a  voice  as 
though  Scapegrace  could  hear  it  plainly  he 
was  not  bound  to  notice  it. 

"  Now,  boatkeeper,  go  aft  and  pull  your 
boat  up  alongside.  Coxswain,  send  a  couple 
of  hands  to  help  him." 

u  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  coxswain. 

Two  more  of  the  seamen  going  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  boatkeeper  they  dragged  the  life- 
boat alongside. 

"  Kow,  my  men,  one  at  a  time,  jump  in 
and  take  your  places.    Coxswain,  you  go  last.' 
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One  after  another  the  men  got  down  into 
the  boat,  until  no  one  stood  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  Prince  but  Myall,  the  coxswain, 
and  Scapegrace." 

u  Now,  Myall,  my  boy,  step  in,"  said  the 
coxswain. 

"  It  is  no  use  my  going  into  the  boat  such 
weather  as  this,"  said  Myall. 

u  Step  in  directly,  sir,"  said  Scapegrace. 

"  It  is  no  use,  your  honour,"  said  Myall, 
u  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  foundered  as  soon  as 
we  cast  off  the  ship." 

uNo  use  or  not,  step  into  the  boat,  sir,  this 
instant." 

"It  is  no  use,  sir,"  said  Myall;  and  the 
moment  this  semi- refusal  was  given,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Prince  gathered  round 
to  see  how  it  would  end. 

"  Myall,  just  attend  to  me,  now.  Do  not  be 
a  silly  fellow  and  get  yourself  into  a  scrape. 

VOL.    III.  D 
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If  I  report  you  to  your  Captain  for  insubor- 
dinate conduct  you  will  have  four  dozen,  as 
sure  as  your  name  is  Myall.  You  are  a  good 
man  now,  and  you  have  a  good  character. 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  you  jeopardise 
that  for  a  trifle." 

a  Well,  your  honour,  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
my  character,  or  to  get  a  flogging,  but  what  is 
the  use  of  my  getting  into  the  boat  such 
weather  as  this  ?  I  shall  be  sure  to  be 
drowned/' 

"  Well,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  and  suppose 
you  are  drowned,  what  then  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  be  drowned,  sir, 
any  more  than  you." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  be 
drowned  any  more  than  me.  I  do  not  order 
you  to  go  into  that  boat  alone  ;  I  am  going 
with  you.  If  you  are  drowned,  I  shall  be 
drowned,  and  all  your  shipmates  will  be 
drowned." 
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44  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that.  Some  of 
them  can  swim,  perhaps,  and  1  cannot." 

"  Well,  but  that  is  jour  fault,  my  friend,  is 
it  not  ?  What  business  have  you  to  live  so 
long  as  you  have  lived  and  not  learn  to  swim 
yet?     How  old  are  you  ?" 

44  Eight-and-twenty,  your  honour." 

44  Well,  and  I  am  not  sixteen ;  I  can  swim 
very  well,  and  why  cannot  you,  you  have  had 
nearly  twice  the  time  to  learn  that  art  in." 

44  Well,  your  honor,  I  never  did  learn." 

44  And  that  is  so  much  the  more  stupid  of 
you.  Now  then,  get  down — get  into  the  boat, 
and  then  all  the  way  out  to  the  ship,  you  will 
be  able  to  think  what  a  capital  thing  it  is  to 
learn  to  swim,  and  the  next  time  you  get  an 
opportunity  you  will  learn  it.  Now  be  a 
good  man — do  not  lose  your  character.  Go 
down  into  the  boat  like  the  rest." 

44  Your  honor,  I  am  not  going  to  be  drowned 

if  I  knows  it." 

d  2 
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"  Myall,  you  would  not  like  your  mess- 
mates on  board  the  Saucebox  to  tell  you  you 
are  a  coward,  would  you?" 

The  man's  face  changed  colour  several  times. 
He  looked  all  around  him — he  saw  all  the  men 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces,  and  then  he  looked 
down  on  the  deck.  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Eoossian,  sir,  that  would  call  me  a  coward.' ' 

u  Well,  if  you  do  not  want  to  be  called  a 
coward,  you  will  go  on  dangerous  service 
when  you  are  ordered ;  so,  go  down  into  the 
boat  like  a  good  fellow,  and  shew  your  pluck ; 
now  go." 

"  Well,  your  honor,  I  think  it  very  hard  to 
be  turned  out  like  a  dog  in  such  weather  as 
this,  when  we  may  all  be  capsized  in  a  jiffy, 
and  leave  a  warm  snug  berth,  and  my  old 
friend,  Sal  Sloyer,  that  I  arn't  seen  since  she 
and  I  kept  company  on  board  the  Daddylouse 
[Daedalus],  four  years  agone." 

"  0  !"  said  Scapegrace,  "  it  is  Sal  who  is  at 
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the  bottom  of  all  this  nonsense,  is  it  ?  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  bring  Sal  into  the  boat 
with  you?" 

"  Lor,  that  I  should,  sir/'  said  the  man  in 
a  minute,  with  a  sudden  return  of  readiness 
most  amusing  to  witness. 

"  Yes,  T  dare  say,  but  you  will  not.  Come, 
none  of  your  nonsense.  Get  down  into  the 
boat  directly." 

"It  is  no  use  going,  sir ;  we  shall  all  be 
capsized." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Montagu  :  "if  you  will 
be  a  silly  fellow,  you  know  you  must  be  a 
silly  fellow.  Coxswain,  take  that  man  by  the 
collar,  and  do  not  let  him  stir." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  Coxswain,  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  jacket-collar  of  the  tender- 
hearted Myall,  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  Come,  Myall,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself. 
Come  down  to  the  boat  like  a  sensible  fellow. 
It  is  no  use  trying  it  on,  you  know,  with  him 
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you  know  you  will  have  to  give  way  at  last 
— you  may  as  well  do  it  at  first.  Four  dozen 
is  no  joke,  let  me  tell  you,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  it;"  and  the  Coxswain  tried 
gently  to  drag  the  refractory  seaman  to  the 
gangway. 

"  Let  go,"  said  Myall,  in  a  s alien  tone  of 
defiance,  looking  in  the  Coxswain's  face,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  not  compel  me  to  strike 
you." 

The  Coxswain  understood  how  the  case 
was,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pull  any  further, 
but  contented  himself  with  saying,  u  You  are 
a  silly  fellow,  Myall,  as  you  will  find  out  by 
this  time  to-morrow/' 

"Will  one  or  two  of  you  Prince's  men 
help  my  Coxswain  to  hand  this  fellow  down 
into  the  boat  ?"  said  Scapegrace,  appealing  to 
the  seamen  around  him. 

"It  is  blowing  very  hard,  your  honor," 
said  one  or  two  of  the  men. 
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"  You  are  sure  to  be  capsized,  your  honor," 
said  another,  evidently  shewing  their  dislike 
to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

"  Well,  my  boys,  have  it  your  own  way. 
I  thought  you  were  all  loyal  seamen  here, 
and  would  not  help  a  fellow  like  this  inclined 
to  mutiny — but,  seamen  of  the  Prince,  Her 
Majesty's  officers  can  do  just  as  well  without 
you  as  with  you — hold  him  fast,  Coxswain — 
you  and  I  will  soon  tackle  him,"  and  Scape- 
grace taking  down  a  coil  of  inch  rope  that  hung 
upon  one  of  the  belaying  pins,  deliberately 
took  the  end  of  it,  and  passed  it  round  the 
waist  of  the  mutinous  Myall,  who  was  watch- 
ing his  proceeding  with  a  lynx  eye ;  but  as 
he  did  not  yet  quite  define  what  the  midship- 
man was  about  to  do,  he  offered  no  impedi- 
ment. Scapegrace  then  made  a  running 
noose  on  the  rope,  and  taking  a  half  hitch  on 
the  same  rope  in  his  right  hand,  he  with  his 
left  allowed  the  running  noose  to   fall  down 
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almost  to  the  seaman's  feet ;  he  then  dragged 
it  suddenly  taut,  whipped  the  half  hitch  over 
Myall's  neck  and  pulled  that  taut  too. 

"  You  will  strangle  me — you  will  kill  me/' 
said  Myall,  catching  hold  of  the  rope. 

"  Hold  him  fast,  Coxswain — I  know  I  shall 
kill  you,"  coolly  said  Scapegrace,  "  but  that 
is  your  fault,  my  boy,  if  you  will  not  let  me 
take  you  on  board  the  Saucebox  alive,  I  must 
take  you  dead,  you  know.  There,  Coxswain, 
that  will  do,  let  go  his  collar,  trip  up 
his  legs,  and  hand  him  down  to  the  gang- 
way." 

"  Take  it  off  my  neck,  sir,  and  I  will  go," 
cried  Myall  quickly. 

"  0 !  you  will,  will  you  !"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  "Why  could  you  not  say  so  before?  Put  your 
hands  down  by  your  side  then.  Coxswain, 
take  a  hitch  round  his  hands  and  waist  with 
another  rope,  and  lower  him  down  to  the  boat ; 
if  he  lets  himself  be  lowered  quietly  I  will 
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take  this  rope  off  his  neck,  if  not  he  may 
take  his  fate  of  being  hung  before  his  time." 

Under  this  stringent  mode  of  dealing  with 
him  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  lamb-like  the 
amorous  Mr.  Myall  became ;  he  never  moved 
an  inch,  but  put  his  hands  down  to  his  side 
like  a  soldier  at  attention,  while  the  Coxswain, 
putting  a  fresh  rope  round  his  arms  and  waist, 
loosened  the  first  rope  a  little  so  that  he  could 
just  walk.  In  this  way  he  hobbled  to  the  en- 
trance port,  and  there  two  of  the  Prince's 
men,  seeing  that  the  struggle  was  over,  lowered 
him  down  into  the  boat. 

"  Now,  coxswain,  here  is  my  silk  handker- 
chief, take  it  down  and  tie  that  fellow's  hands 
behind  him  until  we  get  off  from  the  ship." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  coxswain  jumping 
into  the  boat,  casting  loose  the  second  rope 
and  tying  Myall's  hands  with  his  silk  handker- 
chief. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  now 
d  5 
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cast  off  the  upper  rope  from  his  neck — now 
let  the  hitch  fall  clown  over  his  feet.  So. 
That  is  it.  Now  I  will  haul  in  board.  Will 
any  one  of  you  Prince's  men  go  to  the  captain, 
with  my  compliments,  and  ask  him  if  he  has 
got  any  answer  to  the  signal  ?  If  I  leave  the 
entry  port  my  men  will  run  up  out  of  the  boat 
again." 

"  Oh  !  I  can't  go,"  said  the  mate  of  the 
Prince,  to  whom  he  turned  round ;  "  you 
must  go  yourself." 

a  Gammon,"  said  Scapegrace  ;  u  I  know 
what  you  are  up  to  ;  you  want  to  give  my  men 
the  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  boat  again, 
but  as  you  will  not  go  and  ask  the  question, 
I'm  off  without,"  and  Scapegrace  put  his  foot 
over  the  side. 

"  Stop,  stop,  then  ;  as  you  are  so  bent  upon 
it,  I  will  go,"  and  the  officer  ran  up  to  the 
captain.  Presently  he  came  back,  "  The 
same  signal  has  been  flying  ever  since  it  has 
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been  first  hoisted,  and  the  flag  ship  has  not 
answered  yet  ;  the  weather  is  so  hazy,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  flags  out." 

"  All  right ;  good  bye,  my  boy,"  and 
Scapegrace  ran  down  and  jumped  into  his 
boat.  "  Let  go,  bowman,"  and  away  the  boat 
drifted  from  the  ship. 

u  By  jove !  that  is  a  gallant  boy,"  said  the 
Captain,  coming  up  to  the  gangway,  and 
looking  down  at  him  with  unrestrainable 
admiration.  "  If  that  fellow's  life  now  could 
be  spared,  he  would  make  such  an  officer  as 
this  country  might  be  proud  to  see  command- 
ing her  fleets.  But  I  should  not  think  he 
will  be  alive  half-an-hour  hence,  or  any  of  his 
men  either." 

u  Well,  it  is  not  a  little  turns  him  cer- 
tainly," said  the  first  officer.  u  Ah  !  there  he 
goes;  out  oars." 

"Out  oars,"  said  the   Captain,  aitis  not 
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only  out  oars,  but  lie  is  absolutely  going  to 
show  a  little  bit  of  sail  to  the  gale." 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  blown  to  ribbons  in  a  minute 
or  two.  The  wind  has  lulled  a  little  for  the 
last  ten  minutes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
hold  down  sufficiently  long  for  him  to  reach 
the  ship." 

44  It  would  be  very  strange,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "  if  after  all  the  resolution  and  energy 
he  has  shown,  the  wind  should  fall  enough  for 
him  to  get  on  board." 

"  Well  to  my  mind  there  is  a  good  lull  be- 
tween some  of  the  gusts,"  said  the  first  officer. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  but  I  have  often  observed  in  life  that  Dame 
Fortune,  as  we  call  her,  does  shew  her  sex, 
and  seems  to  smile  the  most  upon  the  most 
daring  wooers,  and  even  the  elements,  to  some 
extent,  occasionally  bear  out  the  observa- 
tion." 
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u  All !  see,  sir,  lie  lias  unloosed  that  man's 
hands." 

u  So  he  has.  He  has  taken  out  an  oar  too. 
Well,  I  am  glad  of  that.  With  all  his  reso- 
lution and  energy  I  thought  he  seemed  a  kind- 
hearted  lad  to  the  men.  That  fellow  had  put 
himself  in  an  awkward  position  if  the  boy 
chose  to  report  kim." 

"  As  he  has  let  the  man  go  to  his  duty,  sir, 
I  do  not  suppose  he  will  report  him.  I  thought, 
for  such  a  mere  youngster,  he  seemed  to  have 
great  influence  over  his  men." 

u  Yes,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  thought  so 
too,  but  that  is  the  way  to  get  it — to  be  firm 
and  unyielding  in  substance,  but  kind  and 
patient  in  manner.  Does  the  boat  begin  to 
draw  ahead  at  all  ?     Get  a  glass." 

"  I  will,  sir.  Oh  !  she  is  drawing  through 
the  water ;  I  can  see  her,"  and  this  observa- 
tion was  true. 
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As  soon  as  Scapegrace  found  himself  clear 
of  the  ship  he  perceived  that  the  gale  had 
lulled  sufficiently  to  let  him  show  a  little  can- 
vas above  the  boat.  They  first  of  all,  there- 
fore, close  reefed  the  sail ;  they  then  rolled  it 
up  two  or  three  turns,  made  four  extempore 
reefs  with  some  yarn  and  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  tied  it  in  that  position ;  they  then  put  the 
boat  on  a  wind,  and  with  careful  rowing  and 
good  steerage,  at  which  Scapegrace  was  an 
adept,  the  boat  commenced  standing  out  on 
her  first  tack  from  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  this  was  sufficiently  arranged, 
and  Scapegrace  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind  how  far  he  would  stand  on  each  tack 
and  what  course  he  should  take  if  the  boat 
was  filled,  he  turned  round  to  the  mutinous 
seaman. 

"  Now,  Myall,"  said  he,  u  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself?" 
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The  seaman  did  not  answer. 

"Do  not  you  think  you  look  very  much 
like  a  fool?" 

Still  the  seaman  did  not  reply. 

u  In  playing  the  part  you  have  done,  you 
know  you  are  liable  to  be  tried  for  mutiny  and 
hanged.     Do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Myall,  u  I  may  as  well  be 
hanged  as  drowned." 

"  Yes ;  but  what  a  goose  you  must  be.  Can 
you  endure  to  see  all  these  other  fellows  here 
nobly  doing  their  duty  in  defiance  of  danger 
and  death,  and  you  shirking  your  duty  ? 
Why,  what  a  mean,  dastardly  thing  it  is  to 
hear  a  seaman  talk  of  not  liking  to  be  drowned! 
Do  not  we  all  come  to  sea  to  be  drowned 
when  our  turn  comes  ?  You  forget,  Myall, 
you  cannot  be  drowned  twice.  Now,  if  I  had 
asked  you  to  be  drowned  twice,  there  would 
be  something  in  your  objection.,, 

u  Well,  sir,  I  had  not  seen  Sal  for  a  long 
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time,  and  she  and  I  used  to  be  very  thick  in 
old  times,  and  as  her  husband  happened  to  be 
on  shore,  sir — " 

"  0  !  that  was  it,  was  it,  Mr.  Myall  ?  So 
you  thought  of  making  up  to  Sal,  did  you  ? 
Well,  now,  that  was  a  dirty  trick  to  play  the 
husband,  was  it  not  ?  To  think  that  when  a 
man  is  on  shore  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
a  sneak  of  a  fellow  like  you  should  be  making 
up  to  his  wife.  Don't  you  see  what  a 
precious  fool  you  are?  You  have  missed 
your  chance  of  making  love  to  the  chaste 
mistress,  Sal.  You  have  shewn  what  a 
mutinous  dog  you  are  when  you  ought  to 
do  your  duty.  You  have  lowered  yourself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  your  fellow  boatmen,  and 
here  you  are  exposed  not  only  to  the  same 
chance  of  drowning  as  us,  but  if  you  do  live  to 
get  to  the  ship  you  are  sure  of  a  flogging  and 
four  dozen." 

"  Well,   sir,   I  cannot  help  it — they  may 
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flog  me  to  death  if  they  like — it  is  just  the 
same  as  drowning,  sir, — I  cannot  die  twice." 

"  Now  suppose  your  shipmates  here  were 
to  intercede  with  me,  and  out  of  kindness  to 
them  I  was  to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say, 
cast  loose  your  hands  and  not  report  your 
conduct  when  I  get  on  board — would  it  make 
a  better  man  of  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life 
and  teach  you  to  do  your  duty  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  hope  it  would,"  said  Myall, 
"  I  am  sure,  sir — I  never  did  disobey  your 
honor  before." 

"0!  never  mind  my  honor,  it  is  the  service 
of  the  country  you  should  look  to,  in  keeping 
up  the  character  of  a  British  seaman — a  good 
man  you  know  is  never  mutinous  and 
always  ready  to  sacrifice  himself.  If  he  is 
not  ready  to  make  this  sacrifice  and  give  his 
life  when  called  upon,  what  the  deuce  does  he 
do  in  an  honourable  calling  like  the  navy  ? 
He  may  just  as  well  go  skulking  about  in  the 
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merchant  service  or  anywhere  else,  but  a  sea- 
man in  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  should 
make  it  his  glory  to  give  up  his  life  at  any 
time  when  the  service  calls  for  it,  and  not  to 
give  it  up  grudgingly,  but  offer  it  like  a 
generous  fellow  who  has  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
always  ready  when  the  time  comes  to  pay  the 
reckoning,  not  like  a  mean,  dirty,  shuffling 
bilk  of  a  fellow  who  undertakes  to  do  a  thing 
and  when  the  time  comes  for  paying  his  shot, 
is  ready  with  every  lie  and  excuse  to  sneak 
out  of  it.  Now  look  you,  Myall,  that  is  the 
sort  of  fellow  that  Dame  Fortune  never 
favors — she  always  pays  him  off  sooner  or 
later,  but  the  generous,  ready  man  she  always 
helps  along,  and  though  we  talk  of  fortune, 
you  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fortune,  of 
course ;  but  remember  it  is  true  honour  and 
true  religion  to  do  your  duty  in  that  situation 
in  life  where  God  has  thought  fit  to  place  you. 
A  seaman's  place  is  to  risk  his  life  fifty  times 
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a  day  if  need  be,  and  never  let  me  hear  after 
this,  of  your  making  any  bones  about  it. 
Now,  coxswain,  if  you  and  your  boat's  crew 
will  intercede  for  him,  for  your  sake  I  will  let 
you  untie  his  hands  and  let  him  take  to  his 
oar,  and  if  he  does  his  duty  like  a  man,  he 
will  never  hear  of  this  again  from  me." 

"  Well,  if  your  honor  pleases — we  do  know 
that  he  and  Sal  were  very  thick  before  she 
ran  alongside  of  her  present  mate,  and  you 
know,  your  honor,  where  there  is  a  woman  in 
the  case  how  the  most  most  vartuous  of  us  is 
but  a  very  frail  affair." 

"  Egad,  coxswain,  that  is  too  true,  but  still 
mutiny  is  a  dangerous,  dishonourable  spirit 
for  any  man  to  indulge  in — however,  as  you 
have  begged  his  pardon  from  me,  I  give  it  to 
you  willingly,  for  you  have  all  behaved  very 
well  in  this  matter.  You  are  a  gallant,  fine 
set  of  fellows,  and  I  hope  with  God's  blessing, 
to  take  you  all  on  board  without  hurting   a 
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hair  ot  the  head  of  any  one  of  you.  There, 
Myall,  they  may  loose  your  bands,  so  take 
your  oar  now  and  do  your  duty." 

u  Aye,  aye,  sir/'  said  Myall,  taking  his 
oar  with  a  latent  smile  around  his  lips — and 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  pulling  cheer- 
fully away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


As  the  captain  of  the  Prince  had  said — pro- 
vidence seemed  to  favour  the  resolute  and  the 
brave.  The  lull  in  the  wind  still  continued, 
and  still  the  gallant  cutter  of  the  Saucebox 
forged  ahead,  though  every  now  and  then 
there  came  rolling  and  roaring  towards  them 
one  of  those  tremendous  seas,  the  hue  of 
which  was  dark  and  black  enough  to  account 
for  the  sombre  name  given  to  the  Euxine:  still 
as  it  rose  towards  its  crest  it  presented  a  living 
mass  of  beautiful  white  spray  curling  and  crisp- 
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ing  in  fifty  different  forms.  Every  time  one  of 
these  formidable  rollers  approached,  they  ex- 
pected it  to  culminate  as  they  passed  over  its 
summit,  and  to  fill  their  little  boat  with  water  ^ 
but  that  unseen  hand,  which  allows  not  the 
sparrow  to  fall  unheeded,  kept  them  harmless 
from  each  passing  danger  that  surged  terrifi- 
cally by,  while  the  knowledge  that  their  boat 
would  float,  even  though  it  filled,  gave  them 
additional  confidence  to  exert  their  daring 
and  skill. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  on 
one  tack,  Scapegrace,  who  was  at  the  helm, 
and  for  some  time  had  been  preserving  silence, 
turned  to  his  coxswain  : — 

"  I  think  now  we  might  venture  to  go  on 
the  other  tack  ;  we  might  forge  ahead  of  the 
Prince,  might  we  not  ?" 

The  coxswain  stooped  down  his  head  to 
look  to  leeward  at  such  intervals  as  he  was 
allowed  when  the  boat  rose  for  a  minute  on 
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the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  before  she  descended 
into  its  yeasty  and  gloomy  trough,  when 
everything  was  shut  out  but' the  Heaven  and 
the  sea. 

a  Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  should  forge  ahead  of 
the  Prince  by  a  cable  or  two  if  we  went  about 
now." 

"  Ready  about  now — be  careful,  my  men — 
one  single  crab  caught,  we  may  all  get  a 
ducking,  and  the  boat  be  upset  to  a  certainty. 
So — down  goes  her  helm — lower  away  the 
sail — round  she  comes  —  all  right  —  hoist 
again !" 

And  while  the  boat  was  still  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  sheltered 
from  the  gale  sweeping  over  its  summits,  the 
men's  oars  brought  her  round,  put  her  on  the 
other  tack,  and  their  little  pocket-handker- 
chief of  a  sail  was  suddenly  hoisted,  and  on 
they  stood  as  before. 

"  Look  out,  sir,"  said  the  coxswain   pre- 
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sently — "  there  goes  the  first  transport  drift- 
ing from  her  moorings  ;  there  she  drives." 

"  Where?"  said  Scapegrace,  "  where  ?" 

"  Ashore  yonder,  sir — the  weathermost  of 
those  two  transports  anchored  ahead  of  the 
Sampson." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  see  her — 
I  catch  her — is  she  drifting?" 

"O!  yes,  sir,  she  is  drifting  fast  enough — 
stop  till  the  boat  comes  up  on  the  top  of  the 
waves  again.  Aye,  there  she  is,  you  are 
right,  she  is  foul  of  the  craft  astern  of  her — 
now  I  have  lost  her  again.     Down  we  go." 

"  There  they  are,  sir.  There  they  are,  sir. 
They  are  both  driving." 

"  Steady  boy,  steady  boy.  Do  not  rise  up 
for  the  world.  If  every  transport  on  the  face 
of  the  sea  was  driving  we  cannot  help  them ; 
we  must  attend  to  our  oars.  You  stick  to 
that,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is  happening. 
You     are    right,    coxswain,    they  are    both 
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driving.  There  they  go  down  upon  the  little 
Sampson — there  they  go — there  they  go — 
there  they  go— there  they  are  aboard — poor 
Sampson.  Now  if  she  drives  they  are  all  lost 
together.  Now  I  have  lost  sight  of  them ; 
wait  a  moment,  we  shall  be  up  on  the  waves 
again  directly.  Pull  away,  pull  away.  The 
man  who  built  this  boat  deserves  a  medal  set 
with  diamonds,  if  he  could  have  such  a  thing. 
Ah  !  there  is  the  little  Sampson  again ;  she  is 
cutting  away  her  masts.  There  the  trans- 
ports go  driving  astern.  The  little  Sampson 
holds  out  well ;  she  has  lost  every  stick,  and 
spar,  and  rope ;  she  has  nothing  standing  but 
her  funnels.     Well  done,  little  Sampson." 

"  See,  sir,  one  of  those  transports  is  trying 
to  bring  up  again." 

"Ah!  I  fear— " 

u  Yes,  sir,  she  has  brought  up.  There  she 
goes;  she  is  in  among  the  breakers  now. 
There  the  other  is  driving.     There  she  is  upon 
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the  rocks.  Lord  deliver  theni  poor  souls  ! 
Look  at  those  rocks,  a  man  might  just  as  well 
be  dashed  by  an  engine  upon  the  edge  of  a 
razor,  it  would  scarce  make  shorter  work 
of  him." 

"Steady,  my  boys,  steady!  You  cannot 
help  the  ships  whatever  may  happen,  and  here 
we  are  just  ahead  of  the  Prince  again.  Come 
coxswain,  we  have  made  a  good  leg  of  this. 
We  have  cleared  her,  you  see,  by  more  than 
a  cable's  length.  Now  we  have  made  a  long 
leg  of  this,  and  the  next  tack  we  must  reach 
the  ship.  Holloa  there,  Myall,  what  are  you 
taking  your  jacket  off  for  ?" 

"  Hot  work  with  the  oars,  sir,"  said  Myall, 
who  stood  up  in  the  boat  while  she  was  still 
in  the  trough  of  the  wave  and  deliberately 
took  his  jacket  off. 

u  Well,  you  must  be  a  hot  fellow  if  you  find 
it  too  hot  for  a  jacket  m  such  weather  as 
this." 
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As  Scapegrace  said  this  the  boat  once  more 
1  mounted  to  the  crest  of  the  next  wave,  and  as 
she  rose  to  the  summit,  Scapegrace,  whose 
eye  was  on  the  seaman,  beheld  Myall  take  a 
steady  look  towards  the  Prince,  and  as  the 
cutter  was  going  down  into  the  trough  of  the 
next  wave  he  made  a  sudden  spring,  and 
before  any  one  could  intercept  him,  he  had 
leapt  right  forward,  clear  of  the  gunwale  of 
boat  into  the  dark  bubbling  abyss  of  the  trough 
they  had  just  quitted,  and  struck  out  boldly 
for  the  transport  ship. 

For  a  moment  Scapegrace  and  the  coxswain 
looked  at  one  another  in  blank  amazement. 

"  That  is  the  fellow  that  could  not  swim  I" 
said  Scapegrace. 

"  That  all  depends,  your  honour,  you  see, 
upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  girl  he  left  be» 
hind  him." 

"Well,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  if  he  ever  lives 
e  2 
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to  reach  the  cables  of  the  Prince  he  will  be 
cold  enough  when  he  he  gets  on  board." 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  your 
honor,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"No,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  acquit  him  now 
of  being  a  coward,  for  drowning  is  not  the 
death  he  fears,  at  any  rate.  Do  you  see  him, 
any  of  you?"  added  the  midshipman,  as  the 
boat  rose  again. 

"  Yes,  your  honor,  I  see  him,"  said  the  cox- 
swain, "  there  he  is  cutting  along  there ; 
there  he  is  on  the  top  of  that  wave.  Why, 
Lord  this  wind  is  blowing  so  hard  he  is  about 
a  third  of  the  way  down  to  the  Prince  now  ; 
he  won't  be  many  minutes  in  the  water." 

"  I  wish  I  had  had  an  inkling  of  what  that 
vagabond  would  have  been  after,  I  would  not 
have  crossed  the  bows  of  the  Prince  till  I 
could  have  given  him  a  little  longer  swim  for 
it,  that  might  have  cooled  his  ardour  and 
kept  him  on  board." 
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tf  Well,  my  boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  without  him — pull  away." 

"0!  your  honor,  I  think  we  shall  manage 
it.  You  see  the  seas  are  running  so  high,  we 
make  good  work  at  it  when  we  get  into  the 
trough,  because  we  are  so  much  sheltered, 
and  the  trough  there  is  pretty  long." 

a  Pull  on,  pull  on,  my  boys ;  I  want  if  I 
can  to  get  on  board  before  the  gale  blows 
harder." 

u  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  is  coming  on  presently. 
Here,  sir,  all  to  windward  it  looks  thick  and 
hazy,  and  muddy  enough  for  the  Balaclava 
highway." 

u  Now,  my  men,  pull  on  then.  That  trans- 
port has  pulled  up,  coxswain.  How  long  she 
will  last  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  There 
she  is."  / 

"  She  cannot  hold  on,  your  honor,  long. 
The  chances  are  that  she  has  lost  one  or  two 
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of  her  anchors  already.  I  think  your  honor 
may  take  her  a  little  nearer  to  the  wind." 

"  Very  well,  we  are  making  a  good  leg  of 
it  now.     Pull  away,  my  boys." 

With  cheerful  hearts,  despite  the  depress- 
ing circumstances  around  them,  the  noble  sea- 
men of  the  cutter  plied  their  strength  to  the 
ashen  blades  which  they  had  in  their  hands, 
and  bit  by  bit  they  gradually  drew  forward 
until  the  moment  arrived  when  they  might 
safely  put  their  helm  up  once  more  to  go 
about. 

In  a  few  minutes  this  was  accomplished  in 
safety.  "  Now,  my  boys,  we  are  lying  right 
for  the  ship,"  said  Scapegrace.  "A  little 
time  longer,  and  if  the  wind  does  not  freshen 
upon  us,  we  may  get  on  board.  Have  any  of 
you  got  a  panikin  here  ?" 

44  There  is  one  in  the  sternsheets,  behind 
you,  sir,"  said  the  coxswain. 
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M  That  is  right,"  said  Scapegrace.  "  I  saw 
it  was  dirty  weather  with  us,  so  I  put  a  little 
case  bottle  in  my  pocket,  and  now,  as  we  go 
down  into  the  trough  of  the  wave,  I  will  give 
you  each  a  thimblefull  of  brandy.  You  have 
all  of  you  been  wet  through  some  time,  and 
this  is  a  piercing  cold  wind." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  men,  delighted 
to  see  the  appearance  of  the  little  silver  flask 
which  Scapegrace  produced  from  his  pocket 
— a  most  invaluable  friend  in  moments  of  ex- 
posure, and  cold,  and  wet,  but,  unfortunately 
a  very  seductive  enemy  at  other  times,  unless 
there  is  the  utmost  virtue  and  discretion  in  its 
management. 

Happily  Scapegrace  was  one  of  those  few 
youths  who  have  no  great  fancy  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  liquid  stimulants.  His  spirits 
were  so  high,  his  love  of  fun  and  danger 
so  great,  these  always  seemed  sufficiently 
great   to    give    him     every     enjoyable    ex- 
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citeruent,  without  having  recourse  to  that 
which  so  often  brutalises  both  mind  and 
body. 

By  degrees  Scapegrace  gave  each  of  his 
men  about  half  a  wine  glass  full  of  brandy, 
and  then  screwing  up  his  bottle,  he  put  it  into 
his  pocket. 

u  Won't  your  honor  take  any  yourself?" 

"  No,  my  boys,  I  am  not  working  hard  as 
you  are,  I  will  keep  it  for  you — you  may  want 
it  again  presently,  for  if  by  any  unlucky  acci- 
dent we  get  upset  before  we  reach  the  ship, 
the  whole  question  of  our  lives  may  depend 
upon  being  able  to  hang  on  to  the  boat  in  the 
midst  of  this  cold  and  wet.  Now,  my  lads, 
set  to  work  with  a  will — drive  her  along. 
Those  holes  we  made  in  the  sail  are  splitting 
up  pretty  fast.  I  do  not  think  it  will  hold  up 
much  longer." 

"  Aye,  aye.  sir,"  said  the  men,  and  again 
they  bent  to  the  oars,  until  at  last  Scapegrace 
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perceived  himself  abeam  of  the  paddles  of 
the  Saucebox— then  he  gradually  grew  upon 
her  bow.  At  last  her  bowsprit  pointed  on  his 
beam,  then  upon  his  quarter. 

u  Now  then,  my  men,  take  in  the  sail — 
down  with  the  mast.  I  think  you  may  drop 
alongside  the  old  ship  again,  and  be  glad  to 
see  her." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  two  foremost  men, 
lying  on  their  oars,  lowering  the  sail  and  un- 
shipping the  mast,  while  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
under  Scapegrace's  steerage,  got  the  boat's 
head  to  wind,  and  she  was  gradually  dropped 
alongside. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Glad  to  see  you  safe,  Mr.  Scapegrace,"  said 
the  first  Lieutenant.  "  But  where  is  your 
other  man  ?"  looking  over  the  vessel's  side  and 
remarking  the  absence  of  one  of  the  crew. 

"  Jumped  overboard,  sir." 

"  Jumped  overboard  ?"  repeated   the  first 
Lieutenant,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Scapegrace  then  detailed  the  particulars  of 
this  exploit,  on  hearing  which  the  rising  anger 
of  the  first  Lieutenant  subsided  into  a  mingled 
feeling  of  astonishment,  curiosity,  and  amuse- 
ment— "  I  wish  it  was  not  blowing  so  hard,'7 
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said  lie,  "  you  should  go  back  to  the  Prince 
and  have  that  fellow  out,  and  we  would  cool 
his  disposition  for  him  to-morrow  morning  at 
the  grating  with  the  cat  and  nine  tails.  How- 
ever it  is  blowing  too  hard  this  afternoon,  but 
to-morrow  morning  we  will  give  that  fellow 
a  lesson/' 

"  Shall  I  go  on  board  the  Flag  ship  with 
the  captain's  gig,  sir?" 

"  No,  the  captain  has  made  a  signal  to  say 
that  as  the  weather  is  blowing  so  hard  he 
shall  not  want  his  gig  until  ten  o'clock  to 
night,  and  then  if  it  is  your  watch  and  the 
weather  permits,  you  may  go,  if  not  the 
youngster  of  the  watch,  who  ever  it  may 
be." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  it  is 
my  first  watch  and  I  will  take  care  to  go  in 
time." 

u  Well  you  have  had  a  good  long  pull, 
Mr,  Scapegrace,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant. 
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11  0  !  pretty  well,  sir." 

44 1  suppose  you  have  been  able  to  get  up  a 
second  appetite  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Always  ready  in  that  department,  sir." 

4t  Well  then,  dine  with  raein  the  wardroom 
this  afternoon,  and  as  you  keep  to  your  time, 
I  shall  not  forget  you  in  future  when  you  ask 
leave ." 

44 1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  saying 
so.  They  tried  very  hard  to  keep  me  on 
board  the  Prince." 

44  Did  they,  why  ?" 

44  They  thought  the  boat  could  never  live 
in  such  a  sea." 

44  Well,  in  an  ordinary  boat,  perhaps,  it 
would  have  been  unwise  to  venture.  We 
quite  lost  sight  of  you  in  the  trough  of  the 
wave.  But  are  they  not  very  much  alarmed, 
riding,  as  they  are,  so  close  to  a  lee  shore  ?" 

44 1  think  they  are  sir.  And  what  is  more, 
if  they  are  not,  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  have 
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scarcely  got  five  hundred  clear  yards  left  be- 
tween them  and  the  breakers ;  and  though 
they  have  two  anchors  down,  their  tackle  ap- 
pears to  rny  eye  very  insufficient ;  they  are 
riding  on  chain  cables  quite  unfit  to  hold  such 
an  enormous  ship  as  that." 

M  Bless  my  soul  !  Can  these  things  be  pos- 
sible ?  and  here  is  a  ship  that  has  brought 
out  all  the  military  clothing  of  the  army. 
Why,  if  she  goes  on  shore,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  crew  that  are  in  her,  she  will  carry  the 
lives  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  the 
troops  who  will  perish  for  the  want  of  winter 
clothing.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  call 
names  on  his  grandfather !  To  see  how  things 
are  conducted  in  this  war  one  would  think 
that  the  English  had  never  been  at  war  before 
— a  pack  of  honorable  and  right  honorable  set 
of  humbugs,"  and  the  first  Lieutenant  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  and  walked  off  to  his  duty 
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muttering  all  sorts  of  anathemas  on  the  glo- 
rious incapables,  now  carrying  all  things 
before  them  in  high  places,  and  leaving  all 
things  behind  them  that  composed  their  duty. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  few  minutes  after  Scapegrace  had  come  on 
board,  the  cutter  in  which  he  came  had  been 
hoisted  up  to  her  davits,  and  as  the  ship  gra- 
dually settled  down  into  the  comparatively 
easy  work  of  an  anchorage,  the  officers  and 
men  got  time  to  look  around  them  and  watch 
the  terrific  effect  of  the  gradually  increasing 
gale. 

All  that  afternoon  the  wind  kept  pouring 
down  in  repeated  gusts  with  violence  increased 
rather  than  mitigated,  and  whose  duration  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  their  fury.    Every  one 
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seemed  to  feel  that  the  hour  was  come  when 
the  wind  must  either  abate  or  the  greater 
number  of  ships  then  lying  at  anchor  round 
them,  and  especially  to  leeward  of  them,  must 
pay  the  penalty  of  utter  destruction. 

Still,  however  the  wind  may  blow,  pea-soup 
waits  well  for  no  man,  and  dinner  being  an- 
nounced as  ready  in  the  wardroom,  the  gallant 
officers  sat  down  to  table,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  forgot  the  horrors  of  a  lee  shore  in 
the  agreeable  necessity  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Scarcely  had  they  finished  the  first  course 
than  the  midshipman  of  the  watch,  coming 
into  the  wardroom,  walked  up  to  the  first 
Lieutenant,  and  said : 

"  Please,  sir,  one  of  the  transports  off  Bala- 
clava has  just  gone  on  shore  and  the  surf  is 
breaking  clean  over  her." 

M  Gone  ashore  !"  said  the  first  Lieutenant, 
and  away  he  bolted  from  the  table  to  the  quar- 
ter deck. 
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All  the  other  lieutenants  followed  him — 
then  the  surgeon  and  paymaster — then  at  last 
even  the  marine  officer. 

Seeing  that  all  his  hosts  were  gone,  Scape- 
grace felt  himself  at  liberty  to  go  too — and 
thus  the  whole  mess  adjourned  to  the  quarter 
deck  to  look  at  the  melancholy  sight,  the  first 
sacrifice  to  the  rising  gale. 

In  a  few  seconds  every  disposable  ship's 
glass  was  pointed  towards  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  one 
of  the  transports  just  discernable  with  her 
yards  and  masts  tumbling  about  in  hopeless 
wreck  and  confusion,  and  her  black  hull  visible 
in  spots,  as  it  were  beneath  the  mass  of  white 
raging  surf  that  poured  and  bubbled  over 
her. 

"  Poor  souls — it's  all  over  with  them!" 
said  the  first  Lieutenant.  "  On  such  an  iron- 
bound  coast  as  that  they  cannot  live  above 
half  an  hour  at  the  outside." 


«* 
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"  I  suppose  it  would  be  quite  useless  to 
think  of  sending  a  boat  to  them,"  said  the 
Marine  officer. 

"  A  boat!"  said  the  first  Lieutenant,  "no 
boat  could  ever  go  inside  that  line  of  surf  and 
return  again.  If  any  aid  could  come  to  them 
it  must  be  from  the  shore  and  that  is  impos- 
sible." 

By  this  time  all  the  ship's  company  were 
on  deck,  thronging  the  hammock  nettings  and 
the  rigging,  and  gazing  with  piteous  glances 
on  the  melancholy  spectacle,  as  one  which 
might  by  daybreak  be  afforded  by  their  own 
fate  if  the  gale  continued,  and  a  few  links 
of  iron  proved  a  little  more  unsound  than 
usual. 

"  This  is  the  hour,  and  the  time,"  said  the 
first  Lieutenant,  turning  down  to  the  ward- 
room again — "  for  shewing  to  the  sailor  what 
sort  of  profession  he  has  chosen,"  and  he  laid 
his  hand    on    the    shoulder   of  Scapegrace, 
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4C  what  do  you  say  to  it,  my  boy — would 
not  you  like  to  be  at  Charing  Cross  just 
now  r 

"  We  cannot  always  be  at  Charing  Cross/' 
said  Scapegrace,  "  and  a  man  must  die  some- 
time or  other,  sir." 

aAh!  well  done,  my  boy,  I  hope  your 
nerves  may  always  be  as  good,  but  a  lee  shore 
is  the  place  to  try  nerves  more  than  the  field 
of  battle." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wardroom  party  had 
again  resumed  their  seats  around  the  table, 
busy  discussing  the  leg  of  fresh  pork  which 
formed  the  piece  de  resistance ;  the  ship  having 
recently  touched  at  Constantinople,  the  mess 
was  in  a  good  condition,  and  some  fowls  and 
some  game  also  graced  the  board. 

To  this  succeeded  pastry,  but  scarcely  had 
the  servants  handed  round  the  plates  of  this 
course  when  again  down  came  the  midship- 
man of  the  watch. 
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M  Please,  sir,  there  is  a  second  transport 
gone  ashore  close  to  the  first." 

Once  more  there  was  a  rush  on  deck. 

This  time  the  noncombatants,  to  wit,  the 
surgeon,  paymaster,  and  marine  officer,  went 
on  quietly  eating  their  tart. 

M  I  hope  we  shall  not  go  on  shore  too,"  said 
the  marine  officer. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  growled  the 
paymaster.  "  I  always  condemned  the  idea 
of  wintering  in  such  an  infernal  hole  as  the 
Black  Sea." 

u  What  says  Byron,"  said  the  surgeon, 

"  There's  not  a  sea  th 'passenger  e'er  pukes  in, 
Throws  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine." 

44 1  do  not  like  quoting  such  profane  poetry 
on  a  lee  shore,"  said  the  paymaster. 

"  Ah  !  paymaster,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  does 
your  conscience  begin  to  prick  you  for  all  the 
tobacco  you  have  made  dead  men  chew." 
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44  All,  paymaster !  for  shame,"  said  the 
marine  officer ;  but  before  the  accused  could 
give  any  answer  to  these  kind  remembrances, 
down  came  the  rest  of  the  officers. 

44  Dreadful  scene  !"  said  one. 

44  It  is  a  most  serious  affair,"  said  another. 

44  Does  it  blow  as  hard  as  ever  ?"  enquired 
the  marine  officer. 

44  Harder,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant. 

44  Ah !  that  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  marine. 
44  When  the  wind  blows  so  hard  it  always 
make  me  sleep.  I  think  I  shall  go  and  turn 
in  until  the  wind  moderates." 

aThen  you  will  sleep,  I  think,  until  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  one  of  the  lieutenants. 

44  0  !  of  course,"  said  the  marine,  44  that  is 
my  intention.  I  think  to  hear  the  wind 
blowing  great  guns  and  to  fin#  yourself 
sleeping  snug  in  a  good  comfortable  berth,  is 
about  as  great  a  luxury  as  a  man  can  know 
in  a  seafaring  life." 
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u  All !  you  ought  to  take  it  easy  as  long- 
as  you  can,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant.  "  There 
will  be  an  order  from  the  Admiral  to-morrow 
to  send  you  ashore  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
marines  in  keeping  guard  over  Balaclava." 

u  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
said  the  gallant  officer.  "  If  there  were  any 
chance  of  a  man  getting  his  promotion  a  lit- 
tle quicker  for  distinguishing  himself,  one 
might  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way,  but  as  in 
this  blessed  marine  corps,  a  man  gets  his  pro- 
motion just  the  same  whether  he  be  here  or 
there,  and  merely  by  seniority,  it  produces  a 
charming  equality  of  the  spirits,  and  a  desire 
to  take  things  easy,  which  I  mean  to  cultivate 
with  as  much  philosophy  as  lies  in  my  power. 
The  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  port  wine  ?"  bowing 
to  the  first  Lieutenant. 

The  first  Lieutenant  gave  a  silent  nod,  as 
much  as  to  say,  I  cannot  refuse  you,  but  your 
notion   of  duty  does    not  quite  come  up  to 
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mine ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes  pause,  lie 
said: 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jackson,  you  do 
not  do  justice  to  yourself  when  you  talk  in 
that  way.  I  have  no  doubt  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  you  will  be  as  zealous  as  any 
man ;  but  no  one  would  think  so  to  hear  you 
running  on  as  you  usually  do." 

"  No,  you  are  right ;  no,  they  would  not, 
and  I  am  a  very  silly  fellow  indeed.  No 
man  knows  better  than  I  do  when  he  has 
slept  as  long  as  he  can  on  his  left  side  to  turn 
on  his  right,  and — then  it  is  so  charming,  too, 
when  it  is  blowing,  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
perhaps  raining  cats  and  dogs  into  the  bar- 
gain, to  hear  you  gallant  naval  officers 
pacing  up  and  down  on  the  deck,  hour  after 
hour,  so  weary  and  so  sleepy,  you  can  scarcely 
keep  yourselves  from  stumbling  against  the 
gun  carriages.  Here  I  lie  underneath  you  all 
the    time,  saying   to    myself,    '  walk    along, 
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gentlemen,  walk  along,  I  am  dry,  I  am  com- 
fortable, I  am  quite  happy  !'  " 

u  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jackson,"  growled 
the  master,  "It  is  an  infernal  sell  and  shame 
that  you  marine  officers  should  not  be  made 
before  you  enter  the  service  to  qualify  for 
keeping  a  watch.  You  ought  to  take  a  part 
in  the  duty  of  a  ship.  It  is  a  great  waste  of 
power  and  strength  to  have  a  thundering  big 
strapping  fellow  like  you  on  board  with  the 
best  part  of  your  time,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  to  sleep  and  to  tell  a  couple  of  soldiers 
how  to  pipe-clay  cross  belts.' ' 

u  Ah  !  my  dear  master,"  said  the  marine  in 
an  affected  tone,  "  if  we  were  to  keep  watch 
yon  know  there  would  be  no  room  for  such 
gallant  officers  as  you  to  distinguish  yourself. 
How  much  of  your  duty  would  be  cut  short ! 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  every  now  and 
then,  you  would  have  a  night  in  to  yourself,  or, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  lie  till  seven   in   the 
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morning.  The  service  would  soon  go  to  old 
Harry  if  the  masters  of  the  royal  navy  were 
allowed  as  easy  a  life  of  it  as  any  other  ward- 
room officer." 

"Ah!  you  may  well  say  that,"  snarled  the 
old  tar,  "  we  are  an  ill  treated,  illused  class  of 
officers  no  doubt — at  any  rate  we  are  always 
ready  to  serve  our  country  night  and  day." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  and  in 
walked  the  midshipman  of  the  watch  again. 

"  Please,  sir,  there  are  two  more  transports 
gone  ashore." 

"  Oh !  dear  me !  dreadful,  dreadful !  what 
dreadful  weather,"  cried  the  first  Lieutenant. 

"  It  is  blowing  much  harder  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do  not  distinguish  any  differ- 
ence between  the  puffs  now.  It  has  become 
a  regular  dead  steady  heavy  gale." 

"  I  will  come  on  deck,"  said  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant, and  away  he  went  followed  by  nearly 
every  officer  of  the  wardroom. 

VOL.    III.  f 
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At  this  time  the  night  was  closing  in — the 
sound  of  the  surf  pounding  on  the  shore  com- 
bined with  the  roaring  of  the  gale  made  a 
perpetual  and  dismal  thunder — showers  of 
sleet  and  clouds  of  thick  rolling  mist  at  times 
completely  hid  the  surrounding  vessels  from 
sight — now  one  was  shut  out  from  view  and 
now  another,  and  as  the  dark  deep  gloom  of 
a  November  night  gradually  lowered  over  this 
melancholy  scene,  varied  only  by  the  long  dull 
lines  of  white  where  the  crests  of  the  waves 
broke  into  foam  as  they  roared  past,  the  whole 
effect  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  was 
that  of  deep  awe,  and  a  vague  foreboding  of 
misery  and  woe,  teaching  man  to  know  the 
littleness  of  his  own  existence,  and  how  Help- 
lessly he  floats  to  destruction,  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  mercy  of  an  overruling  provi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Master,  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  our 
Skipper  could  not  get  on  board  here  to-night," 
said  the  first  Lieutenant,  speaking  to  Mr. 
Soundings. 

"  I  do  not  think  about  it,"  said  Soundings. 
"  I  am  quite  sure  if  the  gale  holds  on  as  it 
does  at  present  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
boat  to  live  in  it,  and  if  you  try  it  they  will 
all  get  upset  and  drowned." 

u  Well,  we  must  try  it  if  he  does  not  make 
a  signal  with  lanterns.  I  have  ordered  the 
officers  to  keep  their  watch  to-night,  master, 
f  2 
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and  they  are  to  call  you  as  well  as  rne  the 
moment  they  think  we  are  wanted." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  small 
trouble  they  will  have  in  calling  me  to-night, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  shall  not  turn  in  while  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  this  way." 

"  Well,  do  as  you  like  about  that.  I  shall 
not  undress  myself,  but  I  shall  lie  down.  I 
wish  as  the  night  sets  in,  you  would  just  go 
round  once  more,  master,  and  see  that  your 
sheet  anchor  is  ready,  and  that  the  two  best 
bowers  are  all  clear  for  veering." 

"  They  were  all  right  when  I  looked  at 
them  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  and  1  looked  at 
them  five  minutes  ago  and  they  were  all  right 
then,  but,  however,  I  will  look  at  them  again 
presently.  I  shall  be  dancing  attendance 
upon  them  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  My 
belief  is  we  shall  have  such  a  gale  to-night 
and  to-morrow  as  this  part  of  the  world  has 
not  known  for  years ;  every  likelihood  of  it." 
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"  So  I  suppose,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant. 

"  So  I  think,"  said  the  master. 

"  Well,  we  must  take  it  as  it  comes,  master," 
and  with  this  short  piece  of  philosophy,  down 
went  the  first  Lieutenant  to  his  wine,  and  after 
sitting  an  hour  over  that,  the  glasses  were  re- 
moved and  coffee  introduced. 

In  the  middle  of  coffee  the  midshipman  of 
the  watch  came  down  to  say  that  the  Captain 
had  telegraphed  with  lanterns  not  to  send  the 
boat. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  first  Lieute- 
nant. "  There  are  some  poor  fellows'  lives 
saved,  at  any  rate." 

"  And  perhaps  his  own,"  added  the  master, 
who,  although  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  his 
way,  always  seemed  to  grudge  that  any  one 
should  get  any  merit,  if  he  could  intercept, 
by  a  few  words,  the  implied  compliment  in 
passing. 

"  Yes,"  said  the   first  Lieutenant ;    "  it   is 
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possible,  certainly,  the  boat  might  have 
reached  the  ship,  and  taken  him  on  board,  and 
foundered  on  her  way  back." 

"  Ah  !  and  a  precious  good — "  the  master 
was  about  to  add — "  riddance  " — but  he  re- 
membered himself  in  time,  and  totally  changed 
the  tenor  of  his  remark,  by  substituting,  "  boat 
it  would  take  to  pull  between  these  two  ships 
safely  in  such  a  gale.  I  say,  youngster,"  ad- 
dressing Scapegrace,  "  you  are  a  lucky  chap 
to  get  on  board  her  before  the  wind  comes  on 
to  blow  so  hard  ;  you  might  have  been  sup- 
ping now,  you  know,  in  Davy  Jones's  Locker 
instead  of  drinking  tea  in  the  ward-room." 

"  They  don't  stand  suppers  in  Davy  Jones's 
Locker,  sir.  They  are  on  quarter  rations 
there." 

"  A  precious  young  Saucebox  you  are  ! 
What  would  you  take  now  to  go  off  for  the 
Skipper,  in  that  boat  of  yours  that  you  pulled 
off  in  to-day?" 
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41  Well,  as  the  Irishman  said,  sir,  I  should 
take  a  big  cold,  most  likely." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  now?"  said  the  first 
Lieutenant  to  the  mate  of  the  watch,  who 
entered  the  ward-room. 

M  Another  ship  gone  ashore,  sir." 

"  You  cannot  see  her,  can  you?" 

u  No,  sir,  but  we  can  see  to  the  eastward  of 
the  entrance  to  Balaclava  some  vessel  firing 
minute  guns,  though  the  wind  is  blowing  so 
hard  we  cannot  hear  the  report." 

u  Poor  souls  !  It  is  the  last  effort  of  despair," 
said  the  first  Lieutenant.  "  Who  is  to  help 
them?  Now,  suppose,  master,  we  were  to 
drag  an  anchor,  what  could  we  do  ?" 

u  Why  we  could  do  what  we  had  better 
'begin  to  do  at  once,  and  that  is  to  put  the 
steam  on  our  screw  and  turn  ahead." 

u  Ah !  true  it  will  take  the  strain  off  our 
cables.     I'll  give  orders  for  it  at  once  then." 
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"  Well,  but  supposing  she  went  astern,  not- 
withstanding," said  the  master. 

•'Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  could  do 
for  her  then,  because  if  she  would  not  go  ahead 
— head  to  wind — I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
much  use  to  attempt  to  slip  your  cables  and 
stand  on  a  wind — most  likely  she  would  make 
so  much  leeway  you  would  not  be  able  to 
claw  off  the  shore.  Well  then,  all  we  could 
do,  would  be  to  try  and  make  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  of  Balaclava." 

"  Why,  for  that  you  might  almost  as  well 
attempt  to  run  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
with  her.  No,  if  you  cannot  hold  on  to  your 
anchors  there  is  mighty  little  chance  for  you. 
So  I  will  just  go  up  and  take  a  look  at  them." 

"  Well,  do,  master,  and  just  give  orders  to 
put  the  steam  on  the  screw." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  master,  and  away  he 
went. 
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By  this  time  the  coffee  in  the  wardroom 
was  cleared  away,  and  Scapegrace  went  on 
deck  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the  tempest  till 
midnight. 

Few,  but  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  a  gale  of  wind  under  such 
circumstances — the  perpetual  whistle  and  war 
that  it  makes  in  the  complicated  rigging 
of  the  ship  impress  you  with  the  belief  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  anchors  or  cables  can 
stand  the  strain,  and  even  now  it  was  almost 
difficult  to  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  such 
was  the  violence  of  the  gale :  yet  it  seemed 
to  increase  with  almost  every  hour  that  glided 

by. 

Midnight  came,  and  Scapegrace,  leaving 
the  hurricane  around  him,  went  down  and 
called  the  officers  of  the  next  watch,  and, 
being  duly  relieved  by  the  coming  on  deck 
of  these  poor  victims  to  ambition  and  the 
country's  necessities,  he  retired  below  to  his 
f  5 
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hammock,  and  undressing  as  completely  and 
coolly  as  if  a  perfect  calm  reigned  around  him, 
jumped  into  that  snug  nest,  a  seaman's  greatest 
comfort,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

u  Sleep  !  gentle  sleep  !  that  knittest  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care  V 


Throughout  the  whole  of  that  anxious 
night,  as  one  set  of  officers  replaced  the  others, 
the  gale  continued  to  hiss  and  howl  and  roar 
around  them. 

Whoever  watched  and  whoever  slept,  one 
man  was  seen  perpetually  on  the  tramp— now 
on  the  quarter  deck — now  at  the  helm — now 
in  the  engine  room — now  in  the  hold  and 
cable  tier — now  at  the  bits  and  galley,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  and  looking  at  all  things  with 
an  anxious  and  eager  eye  5  old  Soundings,  the 
master,  seemed  to  defy  sleep,  and  to  march 
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about,  the  spirit  of  the  storm.  Still  when 
day  broke  there  he  was  at  his  post  with  a  long 
ship's  glass  peering  over  the  frigate's  quarter 
and  endeavouring  to  discern,  amid  the  slowly 
awakening  hues  of  another  day,  who  still 
survived  the  terrible  night  that  was  passed. 

uCan  you  see  the  Prince,  master?"  said 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  watch. 

"  Yes,  I  see  her,  but  she  appears  to  me  to 
be  close  in  among  the  breakers — I  think  she 
must  have  driven." 

"  Do  you  miss  any  of  our  own  fleet,  mas- 
ter?"' 

"  No,"  said  the  master.  "All  Her  Ma- 
jesty's craft  I  think  are  right  enough,  there  is 
so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,"  naming  them  one 
after  the  another.  "  But  I  see  plenty  of  wrecks 
dotting  the  surf  along  the  shore;  and,  by 
Jove  !  I  think  the  wind  is  blowing  harder  now 
than  ever,"  arid  the  master  was  right,  for  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  gale  at  this  moment  that 
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the  officers  were  fairly  unable  to  move  from 
one  part  of  the  quarter  deck  to  another,  and 
every  now  and  then  some  of  the  seamen, 
attempting  to  cross  the  deck,  were  drifted  along 
or  knocked  down  by  its  violence. 

The  hour  of  eight  bells  had  just  sounded 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  forecastle,  and  the 
first  Lieutenant  was  busy  in  examining 
the  ships  in  shore  with  his  glass,  when  he 
exclaimed : 

"  She  is  gone,  sir  !     She  is  gone!" 

" Who  has  gone,  master?"  said  the  first 
Lieutenant. 

"  The  Prince  !  sir.  There  she  is.  Look  ! 
look!  There  she  is,  right  in  among  the 
breakers.    There  she  is  right  in  on  the  rocks." 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  Unhappy  souls  !  There  goes 
the  sea  clean  over  her." 

"  By  Jove !  so  she  is,"  said  the  master. 

u  The  Prince  has  struck,"  cried  some  of  the 
seamen  to  the  men  below. 
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"  The  Prince  has  struck  !"  was  echoed  from 
lip  to  lip  along  the  lower  deck.  And  the 
Saucebox  had  laid  alongside  of  her  at  Spit- 
head,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  every  one  had  admired  the 
magnificent  proportions  of  this  great  and 
splendid  ship. 

The  words  flew  like  wildfire  through  the 
decks  below,  and  all  hands  crowded  up  to 
gaze  on  this  melancholy  spectacle. 

Alas  !  they  had  not  to  gaze  long.  In  a  few 
short  minutes  that  exquisite  ornament  of  the 
builders'  skill  crumbled  to  atoms  beneath  the 
powerful  surf  on  those  pointed  rocks  of  the 
Crimea,  and  in  one  brief  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  raging  and  resistless  sea  had  swallowed  up, 
piecemeal,  one  of  the  most  splendid  merchant 
ships  that  ever  swam  upon  the  water. 

As  soon  as  the  black  hull  gradually  disap- 
peared before  their  eyes   into  the  yeasty  tomb 
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below,  many  a  man  turned  round  and  silently 
lifted  up  his  hands,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  Can 
this  be  so  ?"  and  then  began  the  discussion 
how  many  human  beings  had  perished  in  the 
space  of  those  fifteen  minutes ;  how  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds  worth  of  property 
had  sunk  into  the  abyss,  never  to  be  recovered 
for  the  use  of  man  !  While  as  Scapegrace 
gazed  on  this  catastrophe  he  could  not  help 
feeling,  still  more  than  any  of  those  around 
him,  lamentation  and  regret  at  the  fate  of  the 
kindly  and  friendly  officers  who  had  shown 
him  such  ready  hospitality  on  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  who  were  now  all  hurried  to  a 
fate  the  most  dismal,  melancholy,  and  horrify- 
ing that  yawns  in  a  sailor's  path. 

"  There,  youngster,"  said  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant, "  that  is  a  lesson  for  you  for  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

"  What,  sir  ?"  said  Scapegrace,  who,  busy 
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with  his  own  thoughts,  was  momentarily  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
his  superior  officer. 

u  Well,  my  hoy,  the  loss  of  that  splendid 
ship,  the  Prince.  If  you  had  only  listened  to 
the  suggestions  of  your  own  comfort  instead 
of  the  stern  voice  of  duty,  if  you  had  remained 
on  board  the  Prince  instead  of  coming  off 
with  your  boat's  crew,  you  would  have  shared 
her  fate." 

"  Too  true  indeed  !  sir,"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  I  was  lamenting  over  the  fate  of  those  poor 
fellows,  but  that  never  occurred  to  me.  So  I 
should.  And  there  I  suppose  has  gone  that 
young  fellow  that  jumped  overboard  from  my 
boat." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  first  Lieutenant,  "  he  is 
not  to  be  pitied  so  much.  He  has  escaped  a 
good  flogging." 

u  Well,  sir,  if  you  call  that  an  escape,  he 
has,"    said    Scapegrace,    "  but    is   not    that 
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what  the  Irishman  meant,  when  he  said  '  out 
of  tbe  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ?'  " 

"  Ah  ¥'  said  the  first  Lieutenant,  "  it  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  but  when  one  thinks  what  a 
loss  that  ship  will  be  to  the  army,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  sit  down  and  weep  over  it, 
if  that  would  do  any  good.  Master,  how  is 
the  ship  riding  ?" 

"  Well,  thank  God  !  she  is  riding  very 
easy— that  is,  you  know,  not  very  easy,  you 
know,  of  course  not,  but,  however,  she  is 
riding  as  well  as  we  can  expect.  By  keeping 
the  screw  going  we  have  got  all  the  strain  off 
the  cables  almost ;  it  is  blowing  harder  now 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  blow  in  my  life  be- 
fore, but  I  think  it  might  blow  a  little  harder 
yet  before  we  should  drag  her  anchors.  It  is 
a  splendid  thing,  the  screw,  I  must  confess  in 
a  gale  of  wind  like  this.  I  always  used  to 
think  we  never  should  be  able  to  endure 
steam  screws,  but  I  see  the  screw  puts  a  ship 
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in  Paradise  almost,  as  far  as  riding  out  a  gale 
goes.  Paddleboxes  I  sliould  not  like  so 
much ;  they  catch  the  wind,  but  the  screw 
certainly  is  a  noble  dodge." 

"Well,  master,  if  you  can  eat  any  break- 
fast after  seeing  the  poor  Prince's  fate,  let  us 
comedown." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  boy.  If  you 
had  been  up  all  night  as  I  have,  you  would 
be  able  to  eat  if  you  were  going  down  your- 
self, much  less  seeing  another  person." 

"  Certainly  I  never  saw  any  scene  to  equal 
this." 

And  the  master  going  into  his  cabin,   con- 
sulted his  favourite    Aneroid  barometer,  and 
then  drawing   near  to    the    breakfast    table, 
revenged  himself  on  the  round  of  corned  beef 
for  all  the  watchings  of  the  past  night. 

At  this  moment  the  cabin  door  of  the  ma- 
rine officers'  cabin  opened  and  out  came  the 
gallant  Lieutenant. 
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"  Ah,  master,  are  you  there  ?  How  fresh 
you  look  after  your  night's  rest.  Have  you 
got  any  news  to  tell  nie?" 

"  Ah !"  said  the  master.  "  It  is  a  shock- 
ing thing,  the  commander-in-chief  has  gone 
down." 

u  No  ;  you  do  not  say  it,"  said  the  marine 
officer,  greedily  swalloAving  this  monstrous 
assertion.  "  I  always  thought  that  the  flag 
ship  was  an  unsafe  craft." 

"  Yes,  she  was ;  she  was  always  very  leaky. 
However,  now  Lyons  will  be  Commander-in 
chief.     We  shall  see  what  he  will  be." 

u  Dear  me,"  said  the  marine,  u  why  there 
is  poor  little  Kitty  Delafosse  will  be  a 
widow." 

u  Ah  !  Ha !  You  are  thinking  of  the 
widow  are  you  ?  She  is  young,  is  she 
not?" 

u  0  !  yes,"  said  the  marine  officer,  "  she  is 
only  eight-and-twenty." 
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M  Delafosse  !  Let  us  see,  he  married  a  girl 
with  some  money,  did  he  not?" 

11  0  !  she  has  plenty  of  tin,"  said  the  marine 
officer. 

u  Did  you  admire  her  ?"  said  the  master 
quietly.  "  I  used  to  think  her  rather  a  pale 
beauty." 

"  0  !  very  nice  girl  indeed  !  A  very  nice 
girl.  Dear  me,  to  think  of  her  being  a  widow 
so  early.  Why,  they  were  only  married 
about  three  years  ago." 

"  Ah  !  there  is  a  chance  for  you.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to 
knock  under,  and  then  by  the  time  you  get 
home  again  the  widow  will  be  just  going  out 
of  her  mourning,  and  if  she  has  not  married 
any  body  else,  you  know,  you  will  have  a 
chance." 

u  Ah !  now  I  am  afraid,  master,  by  your 
going  on  in  this  way  you  are  gulling  me  again. 
You  are  always  trying  to  palm  off  some  mare's 
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nest  upon  me.     Has  the  Coinmander-in-chief 
really  gone  down?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant, "  to  his  breakfast." 

"  Ah !  now,  master,  see  there  what  a  shame 
it  is  of  you  fellows.  Ah  !  but  I  have  got  the 
whip  hand  of  you.  I  say,  master,  I  had  an 
uncommonly  nice  night  of  it  last  night.  I 
slept  as  sound  as  a  top.  I  heard  you  tramp- 
ing though  in  the  wet." 

"  Ah !  you  griffin  you.  As  soon  as  this 
gale  has  gone  down  we  shall  see  you  turn  out 
ashore  there,  and,  as  according  to  the  Times 
correspondent  you  will  have  to  wade  up  to 
your  neck  in  mud  to  get  a  little  bit  of  pork 
for  your  dinner,  that  will  be  a  nice  time  to 
come  and  laugh  at  you  soldier  gentry,  perched 
on  the  tops  of  the  Balaclava  cliffs  as  miserable 
as  Solon  Geese,  and  not  half  so  pretty." 

"  But  do  tell  me  really,"  said  the  marine 
officer.     "Are    any  of    the  ships  driven   on 
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shore,  and  lias  the  gale  really  been  blow- 
ing?" 

M  Go  up  and  see/'  said  the  first  Lieutenant, 
rather  sternly,  u  if  you  can  for  the  blinding 
spray." 

11 1  will,"  said  the  marine  officer,  u  but  not 
until  I  have  had  my  breakfast ;  so,  master, 
give  me  a  slice  of  that  cold  beef." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


While  this  was  the  state  of  things  afloat,  the 
position  of  affairs  on  shore  with  the  army  was 
little  better.  The  storm  that  blew  over  the 
waters  with  such  violence,  as  it  swept  along 
the  land  prostrated  the  poor  leaky,  worn-out 
tents  of  the  soldiery,  and  after  struggling  all 
night  for  a  little  shelter,  many  of  them  in  the 
morning  when  the  gale  increased,  saw  all 
their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Props,  and  sticks, 
and  pegs,  and  strings  were  all  destroyed  with 
the  fury  of  the  gale ;  down  went  the  canvass 
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over  and  over  again,  away  went  blankets, 
capes,  coats,  cloaks,  and  every  conceivable 
thing  which  furnished  their  miserable  quar- 
ters were  lifted  and  sent  flying  with  the  gale, 
while  every  now  and  then  showers  of  sleet 
came  on,  wetting  the  poor  wretches  to  the 
bone,  and  adding  a  sense  of  the  most  dismal 
misery  and  depression  to  all  the  other  horrors 
of  the  scene. 

"  Well,  Major  Fussey,"  said  Colonel 
Loosefysh,  "  this  is  a  nice  morning  to  parade 
upon  !" 

"O!  dreadful  weather/'  said  Fussey ; 
"  what  is  more,  our  men  have  little  or  nothing 
to  eat  but  green  coffee  berries.' ' 

u  Have  they  not  though,"  said  the  Colonel, 
41  where  is  their  pork  f" 

u  Some  of  the  men  that  went  for  the  rations 
yesterday  afternoon  have  not  made  their  ap- 
pearance back  yet.  From  all  I  can  learn  the 
chances  are  they  stuck  in  the  mire,  and  if  they 
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have  been  there  all  night  in  such  a  night  as 
this,  Heaven  help  them !" 

"  Have  they  not  got  any  rum  ?" 

u  0 !  the  rum  is  stuck  with  the  pork." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  got  some  bis- 
cuit." 

u  There  was  some  biscuit  left,  but  that  all 
got  eaten  last  night  when  they  could  neither 
get  rum  nor  pork — we  borrowed  a  little  from 
the th." 

"What,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
my  troops  this  morning  are  to  feed  upon  cold 
water  and  green  coffee  berries  ?" 

"  That  is  the  fact,  Colonel." 

In  the  energy  of  the  moment  the  Colonel 
took  off  his  cap  and  stamped  upon  it,  and  then 
forth  came  a  volley  of  oaths,  which,  as  they 
did  little  good  to  the  utterer  would  do  still 
less  good  to  the  reader. 

When  the  storm  had  passed  by,  the  major 
said,  "  you  may  well  curse  out  at  it,  Colonel, 


* 
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sucli  a  state  of  commissariat  I  never  saw  or 
even  heard  of.  The  idea  of  sending  men  ont 
here  to  take  a  strong  fortress  like  this — one  of 
the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  then  to  provide 
them  with  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  cover 
them,  and  nothing  to  lie  down  upon  !  Egad, 
I  think,  at  the  treasury  or  the  Commander 
in  chief's  office,  or  wherever  the  blame  rests, 
they  must  take  us  for  an  army  of  angels." 

"  Angels  do  you  say,  Major  Fussey — egad 
my  dear  fellow,  do  go  and  look  at  yourself  in 
the  glass  !  If  they  took  us  for  an  army  of  devils 
it  would  be  nearer  the  mark,"  said  the  Colonel 
even  in  his  rage  and  extremity  unable  to  resist 
laughing.  "  AVhat  have  you  done,  major,  to 
get  the  men  some  food?" 

"  0 !  I  have  sent  out  some  fatigue  parties 
to  see  if  the  stragglers  could  be  found,  and  if 
not  to  go  on  to  Balaclava  to  get  up  some  fresh 
rations." 

u  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  sighing,  u  I  sup- 
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pose  it  is  no  use  storming  ;  Here  we  are,  and 
if  they  will  neither  lead  us  to  the  assault  nor 
help  us  to  live  on  until  it  comes,  all  that  is  left 
of  soldiering  is  to  summon  what  patience  we 
can  and  rot  in  the  trenches." 

At  this  moment  a  shout  was  heard  behind 
these  two  worthy  officers,  and  when  they 
turned  round  they  found  it  occasioned  by  an 
enormous  barrel  which  had  been  used  in  one 
of  the  tents,  and  which  having  inadvertently 
been  left  upon  its  side  was  caught  by  the 
wind,  and,  before  it  could  be  stopped  attained 
the  velocity  often  or  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
while  the  more  its  owners  ran  after  it  and 
shouted  and  cried  for  everyone  to  stop  it,  the 
more  nimbly  did  every  one  of  course  get  out 
of  the  way,  and  thus  they  ran  shouting 
and  hallowing  until  obscured  from  view. 

But  if  the  men  fared  thus  badly  in  the  melan- 
choly mismanagement  of  the  commissariat 
the  officers  fared  little  better. 
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"Will  your  honor  come  to  your  breakfast?'' 
said  Corporal  Pipeclay  to  Montagu,  who, 
wrapped  up  in  a  white  great  coat,  was 
madly  pacing  up  and  down  near  the  ruins  of 
his  tent,  gazing  on  the  distant  lines  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  beginning  slowly  to  realise 
a  few  of  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
war." 

"  Breakfast,  Pipeclay,  what  have  you  got 
for  breakfast  ?" 

"  Well  then,  your  honor,  I  have    not  got 
much  but  perhaps  your  honor  has  got  a  good 
appetite,  which  is  the  best  part  of  it." 
"  Have  you  got  any  coffee  to-day  ?" 
"  Well  then,  indeed,  I  have  not,  sir,  for  we 
have  not  been  able  to  roast  the  berries." 
"  0  !  hang  those  infernal  berries." 
"  Have  you  made  a  little  tea,  then?" 
u  Well  then,  your  honor,  there  is  a  difficulty 
about  the  tay;  there  is  no  wood  to    be  had 
scarcely  to  boil  the  wather,  and  the  roots  that 
a  2 
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they  grubs  up  is  as  wet  they  won't  light  a  fire, 
and  the  water  poured  cold  on  the  tay,  as  your 
honor  knows,  is  not  much  good." 

"  No,  not  much  good,"  said  Montagu,  un- 
able to  repress  a  smile.  "  Have  you  got  any 
bread  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  have  not  got 
any  bread,  for  the  bread  was  all  eat  last  night, 
and  there  is  some  bother  or  another  happened 
to  the  rations ;  they  are  stuck  in  the  mud  or 
the  men  is  froze  in  bringing  them,  but  any- 
way, they  did  not  come  to  hand  last  night, 
and  the  poor  devils  of  men  had  no  dinners 
yesterday,  and  no  breakfast  to-day." 

"Well  then,  Pipeclay,  as  you  have  got 
neither  bread,  nor  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  butter, 
nor  milk,  what  the  dickens  have  you  got  for 
breakfast?" 

"Well  then,  your  honor,  there  is  some  very 
decent  water,  and  there  is  a  little  bit  of  beauti- 
full  streaky  pork.     To  be  sure  it  is  a  trifle  too 
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salt,  and  it  would  be  the  better  for  cooking 
but  for  all  that— " 

"  0  !  be  off  with  you,  Pipeclay,  if  you 
have  nothing  to  offer  me  but  a  bit  of  raw  salt 
pork,  I  perfer  starving;  bring  me  the  cold 
water.  Come,  have  you  eaten  any  raw  pork 
yourself?" 

M  Well  then,  your  honor,  it  is  not  fit  that  the 
likes  of  me  should  indulge  in  any  such  lux- 
ury, and  your  honor  not  had  your  breakfast." 

u  Ah !  then,  Pipeclay,  pray  indulge,  for 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  touch  it,  except 
starvation.  I  do  not  know  what  that  will 
do,  but  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  try  soon." 

"O!  then,  your  honor,  this  is  only  rough- 
ing it  a  little.  You  know  a  soldier  must  ex- 
pect to  rough  it  a  little  in  war  time  " 

t#  0 !  true,  very  true,  bring  me  the  cold 
water,"  and  Montagu  took  a  good  long  draught 
of  the  limpid  element,  which  certainly  would 
have  been  the  better  for  filtering,  and  had  it 
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been  drunk  in  a  London  club-house  instead 
of  over  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  that 
might  have  been  thought  of. 

At  this  moment  some  officers  of  another 
regiment,  passing  by,  stopped  to  speak  for  a 
minute  with  the  officers  of  the  Nonsuch,  and 
Montagu  at  a  distance  mournfully  mused  as 
he  looked  at  their  once  brilliant  uniforms, 
now  patched  and  threadbare,  and  soiled  with 
all  kinds  of  dirt ;  many  of  them  wearing 
strange  dresses,  some  with  sailor's  coats  on, 
and  thinking  themselves  lucky  to  get  them ; 
some  with  rent  shoes  and  boots,  some  with 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  legs  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but  none  of  them 
looking  at  all  like  the  smart  red-coated  offi- 
cers of  former  days. 

Our  hero  had  full  time  to  feel  how  different 
the  real  life  of  a  soldier  is  in  war  to  that  which 
peaceful  fancy  generally  paints  it. 

All  that  day  the  same  misery  continued, 
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the  gale  roared  and  swept  on,  and,  about 
noon  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  missing  rations, 
and  the  poor  soldiers  got  a  scanty  supply  of 
raw  pork,  hard  biscuits,  and  plenty  of  green 
coffee  berries ;  indeed  the  latter  might  be 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  camp,  lying 
about  on  the  ground,  thrown  away  as  they 
had  been  received,  with  disgust  and  curses  by 
those  who  were  unable  to  make  use  of  them. 

When  night  began  to  close  in  a  greater 
misery  than  all  that  had  gone  before  swallowed 
up  the  discomforts  of  the  day. 

Then  came  the  time  for  trenchwork. 

This  night  Major  Fussey  was  in  command 
of  the  detachment  of  the  Nonsuch,  and,  as 
they  began  to  paddle  about  in  the  half  frozen 
ditches,  unable  even  to  pop  their  heads  up 
without  danger  of  being  knocked  over,  if  not 
from  the  aim  of  the  enemy,  at  least  from  their 
chance  shot,  Montagu  felt  as  truly  miserable 
as  a  gallant  officer  need  desire. 
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u  Now  then,  Montagu,"  said  the  Major, 
"  this  is  a  glorious  time  for  the  distinction  of 
young  men — I  have  no  doubt  the  Russians 
will  come  out  in  great  force  to-night — no 
doubt  they  are  thinking  that  we  are  wearied 
and  beaten  and  worn  out  by  this  day's  gale." 

"  I  think  no  doubt  they  do,  sir,  if  they  have 
a  grain  of  sense  in  their  heads." 

"Ah!  there  begins  the  cannonade,"  said 
Fussey,  "  and  as  soon  as  this  is  over,  those 
chaps  will  be  down  upon  us.  Keep  your  men 
well  together,  Mr.  Montagu.  Where  is  Cap- 
tain Worsted  ?" 

"  He  is  on  my  left,  sir." 

"  All  right  then,  and  mind  when  the  Rus- 
sians come  up  to  us  you  keep  your  men  from 
firing  until  they  are  close  at  hand,"  and  hav- 
ing given  these  instructions,  Fussey  moved  off 
to  another  part  of  the  trenches. 

Presently  the  firing  of  the  Russians  ceased, 
and  on  as  usual,  came  their  sortie. 
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11  Steady,  my  boys,  steady,"  cried  Montagu, 
"  hold  your  fire — wait  till  they  are  close  up  to 
you." 

"  Now." 

But  just  as  the  words  were  out  of  poor 
Montagu's  lips,  a  shot  from  a  minie  rifle 
struck  him,  and  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
being  knocked  down  by  something,  he  could 
not  wel]  tell  what,  passed  over  him,  and  that 
was  all  that  he  knew  of  the  night's  sortie. 

When  he  next  awoke  to  consciousness,  seme 
men  were  carrying  him  to  the  hospital  tent, 
and  every  step  they  went,  the  agony  of  his 
wound  scarcely  left  him  breath  to  cry  out. 

At  last  the  poor  fellows  who  bore  him  ar- 
rived at  the  wretched  accommodation  for  the 
sick,  and  he  was  laid  down  on  the  wet  ground, 
lucky  in  being  able  to  have  a  couple  of  great 
coats  and  a  few  blankets  under  him. 

When  the  surgeon  cut  off  the  clothing  and 
examined  the  wound,  he  said  nothing  to  Mon- 
G  5 
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tague,  though  he  felt  seriously  enough — the 
ball  had  struck  the  left  shoulder,  or  rather  the 
left  extremity  of  the  chest,  and,  whether  it 
had  wounded  the  lungs,  or,  whether  in  its  pas- 
sage, it  had  injured  the  chest,  it  was  difficult 
to  say.  It  was  one  of  those  ugly,  awkward 
wounds  which  it  was  difficult  for  science  to 
determine  whether  it  would  prove  fatal  or 
not. 

In  the  meantime  poor  Montagu  had  bled 
very  severely,  and  was  at  death's  door  with 
faintness. 

Bringing  him  up  from  the  trenches  had  not 
improved  his  chance,  and  when  the  surgeon 
made  the  report  to  the  Colonel  he  gave  but  a 
slender  predication  as  to  his  patient's  living 
through  it. 

"  Poor  boy  !  He  is  soon  ended,"  said  the 
Colonel.  u  And  how  is  Major  Fussey's 
wound?" 

"Well,"  said  the  surgeon,    "we  took  off 
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his  leg  just  above  the  knee,  and  we  hope  he 
is  doing  well,  but  they  had  better  both  go 
down  to  the  hospital  at  Constantinople  as  soon 
as  they  can — It  is  certain  death  to  keep  them 
here.    We  have  no  hospital  accommodation." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  if  that  is 
so  I  will  see  about  it." 

Accordingly,  the  necessary  orders  were 
given,  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  they  were  well  enough  to  be  removed,  two 
mules  were  borrowed  from  the  French  Am- 
bulance corps.  On  one  of  these  was  packed 
poor  Montagu,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  and  on  the  other  was 
placed  poor  Fussey,  dreadfully  dejected  at  the 
loss  of  his  leg. 

As  they  bumped  away  to  Balaclava  over 
those  miserable  eight  miles  of  muddy  road, 
the  cold  wind  searched  out  their  very  marrow, 
every  now  and  then  bringing  with  it  a  shower 
of  half-frozen  sleet :  the  distress  and  the  pain 
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of  travelling  such  a  journey  while  at  death's 
door  may  be  difficult  to  conceive,  still  it  is 
more  easy  to  conceive  than  describe. 

When  they  arrived  at  Balaclava,  the  stench, 
the  dirt,  at  every  step  up  almost  to  the  knees 
of  the  mules,  the  hurry  and  confusion,  the 
reckless  disorder  in  which  all  so^ts  of  articles 
the  most  perishing  were  piled,  gave  a  sense  of 
depression  to  those  well  enough  to  discern  it — 
miserable  in  the  extreme ;  but  our  two  invalids 
were  past  the  sense  of  this  sorrow.  They  had, 
however,  the  pleasure  of  waiting  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  streets  of  this  wretched  hole 
before  it  could  be  ascertained  in  what  ship 
they  were  to  be  placed,  and  what  accommo- 
dation there  was  for  them. 

At  last  they  were  hoisted  up  the  side  of  the 
Mary  Jane  transport,  and  placed  in  a  small 
cabin  with  several  othar  officers,  but,  if  the 
stench  of  Balaclava  was  great,  what  was  the 
effluvium  of  this  crowded  hospital  ship  ?  Bala- 
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clava  seemed  like  a  perfumer's  shop  to  it. 
All  was  hurry  and  confusion — little  or  no  at- 
tendance  could  be  rendered  on  the  claims  of 
so  many,  and  the  devouring  thirst  which  at- 
tacked each  sufferer  required  perpetual  atten- 
tion. 

As  the  ship  containing  poor  Montagu  sailed 
out  of  the  harbour,  his  brother  in  a  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Saucebox  pulled  through  it  in 
search  of  him,  and  landed  the  young  naval 
hero  in  the  miserable  quagmire  of  Balaclava 
Street,  to  set  out  to  the  camp  and  give  his 
brother  the  meeting.  To  a  naval  man  who 
had  not  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to 
live  or  to  die  as  the  case  might  be,  in  the 
midst  of  such  complicated  and  disgusting  con- 
fusion, there  was  something  rather  amusing 
in  some  of  the  droll  incidents  that  surrounded 
the  horrors  of  Balaclava  way — men  sticking 
fast  with  one  leg,  while  from  the  other  they 
had   lost  worn  out  boots,  displaying  a  half 
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frozen  foot  from  which  the  bottom  of  the  stock- 
ing had  long  been  worn — parcels  dropped  in 
the  mud  which  the  owners  had  not  the 
strength  or  energy  to  turn  back  and  recover 
— guns  and  tumbrils  stuck  fast — ammunition 
and  muskets  thrown  by  the  way  side — shakoes 
and  caps  in  an  abundance,  that  would  have 
horrified  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards 
— every  possible  combination  of  sorrow  with 
the  wretched  and  the  ridiculous  presented 
themselves.  It  cost  poor  Scapegrace  four 
hours  to  struggle  along  the  way  from  Bala- 
clava to  the  camp,  and  when  he  arrived  there, 
hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  expected  to  find  some 
sort  of  rations  at  his  brother's  quarters,  the 
only  intelligence  he  received  was  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  questionable 
assurance  that  his  brother  had  just  gone  down 
that  morning  to  embark  for  the  hospital  at 
Scutari. 
Without  giving  himself  time  to  take  even  a 
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glance  at  the  melancholy  fortress,  the  rearing 
of  which  by  the  ambition  of  the  Czar  had  cost 
so  many  thousand  lives  to  mankind,  that  every 
separate  stone  upon  its  walls  might  be  truly 
said  to  be  cemented  with  blood,  Scapegrace 
turned  abruptly  round  and  resought  his  way 
once  more  to  the  harbour. 

On  arriving  there  he  went  about  inquiring 
from  one  authority  to  another.  No  one  could 
tell  him  on  board  which  ship  Major  Fussey 
and  Mr.  Montagu  were  sent.  One  man  gave 
one  account,  another  gave  another,  and  all 
that  he  could  learn  was,  that  two  ships  had 
sailed  with  wounded  that  day  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, but  on  board  which  of  the  two  his 
brother  might  be,  no  one  knew.  He  then  in- 
quired at  what  time  the  last  departed,  and 
was  told  about  two  hours  since.  He  then 
considered  whether  it  was  possible  to  overtake 
her,  but  this  idea  was  no  sooner  entertained 
than  it  was  abandoned.     He  now  found  him- 
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self  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  Balaclava, 
and  yet  denied  the  consolation  of  tracing  out 
his  brother,  however  dangerously  hurt. 

It  had  been  arranged  on  his  leaving  the 
Saucebox  that  he  should  have  two  days'  leave, 
in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  M  to  see  the  fun  in 
the  trenches/' 

Here  was  pretty  fun  to  see !  He  now  wan- 
dered about  the  harbour  trying  to  find  out  a 
boat  to  carry  him  back  to  the  ship,  but  neither 
could  this  be  obtained.  He  then  thought  of 
wandering  back  once  more  to  the  camp  and 
taking  a  good  inspection  of  Sebastopol,but  the 
pains  he  had  already  endured  in  talking  those 
sixteen  miles,  which  had  been  as  fatiguing  as 
if  he  had  been  thirty,  warned  him  that  this 
was  useless. 

He  then  thought  that  he  would  try  and 
purchase  some  little  dinner,  but,  to  his  con- 
sternation, he  remembered  that,  unaccustomed 
to  want  money  on  board  a  ship,  he  had  for- 
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gotten  to  bring  any  on  shore,  so  that  here  he 
stood  perfectly  friendless,  destitute,  and  un- 
known. 

In  this  situation  he  loitered  about  on  the 
wretched  shores  of  Balaclava,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  likely  to  find  a  shelter  for  his 
head,  until  at  last  he  espied  to  his  great  joy 
one  of  the  boats  of  the  flag  ship  pulling  in 
froni  sea.  Watching  the  spot  where  this  boat 
landed,  he  ran  up  to  the  officer  in  charge, 
stated  his  dilemma,  and  got  promised  a  pas- 
sage back  to  his  ship. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


As  soon  as  young  Scapegrace  reached  the 
Saucebox  once  more,  he  hurried  up  to  the  first 
Lieutenant  in  rather  an  excited  state,  and 
said : 

"  Come  on  board,  sir." 

"  What !"  said  the  first  Lieutenant,  "  come 
on  board  before  your  time  !  I  suppose  the 
fare  at  the  camp  is  rather  hard,  is  it  not  ?" 

"It  is  not  that,  sir,"  said  young  Scapegrace, 
his  voice  trembling  so  much  that  for  a  moment 
he  was  obliged  to   turn  his  head  away  and 
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wait  till  utterance  came  to  him,  "  There  is 
harder  fare  for  me  and  others  in  the  camp 
than  any  you  allude  to,  sir  ;  my  poor  brother 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  trenches  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  on  his  voyage  to  Scutari 
went  out  of  the  harbour  just  as  I  pulled  into 
it.  Do  you  think  you  could  be  kind  enough, 
sir,  to  ask  the  captain  to  grant  me  leave 
of  absence  to  go  down  and  see  how  my  bro- 
ther is  ?" 

The  first  Lieutenant  rubbed  his  head  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  at  the  youngster,  as  much 
as  to  say,  w  your  request  is  only  natural,  but 
do  you  expect  that  Captain  McCrotchet  will 
grant  that,  or  anything  else?" 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you  will  be  useful  in 
nursing  him,  youngster?" 

"  Of  course,  sir ;  down  there  he  will  be  a 
unit  among  all  the  rest  of  the  wounded.  If 
his  brother  was  at  hand    all    the    good  that 
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could  be  done  for  him  I  would  take  care  should 
be  done  for  him." 

"Well,  you  know  I  do  not  like  asking 
favors  of  the  Captain,  as  he  has  refused  so 
many,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  do,  if 
you  choose  to  ask  the  Captain  yourself,  you 
may  say  that  I  can  easily  spare  you  from  the 
duties  of  the  ship ;  only  remember,  if  you 
venture  to  ask  the  favor  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  refused." 

"  Faint  heart  never,  sir—"  replied  Scape- 
grace, and  there  he  stopped,  for  there  was 
something  hysterical  in  his  throat  which  re- 
quired a  little  pause  before  he  could  command 
his  perfect  utterance.  Turning  suddenly  round 
he  ran  down  into  the  midshipmen's  mess, 
poured  out  half  a  tumbler  full  of  wine,  gulped 
it  off,  and  then  went  straight  to  the  Captain's 
cabin. 

Having  sent  in   his  name   and  been  duly 
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admitted,   he    prefaced    his    application    by 
saying — 

"  Captain  McCrotchet,  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  my  only  brother,  of  the  Nonsuch 
regiment,  has  been  seriously,  and  I  fear,  mor- 
tally, wounded  in  the  trenches :  they  have 
sent  him  down  to  Scutari ;  and  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  favor  I  shall  never  forget  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  go  down  and  nurse  him  for 
a  few  days  till  the  crisis  of  his  danger  is 
past." 

"  Well,  indeed,  my  dear  Mr.  Scapegrace," 
began  McCrotchet,  in  that  usual  conciliatory 
tone  which  he  used  when  he  had  to  bring 
forth  something  excessively  unkind  and  disa- 
greeable, u  I  should  have  been  delighted  if 
the  rules  of  the  service  could  have  allowed  me 
to  shew  you  this  favor,  but  consider,  it  is  the 
time  of  war ;  the  duty  of  every  officer  is  to 
stay  on  board  his  ship,  to  expose  himself  to 
wounds  and  death." 
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"  Yes,  sir,  but  to  succour  the  wounded, 
surely — " 

"  Is  the  duty  of  the  medical  staff,"  quietly 
added  McCrotchet,  finishing  the  sentence 
for  him. 

"  But  you  know,  sir,  the  medical  staff  is 
notoriously  unequal  to  discharge  half  the 
serious  duty  which  is  cast  upon  it,  and  as  the 
ship  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  any  impor- 
tant service,  the  first  Lieutenant  has  allowed 
me  to  say  he  can  easily  spare  me  from  the 
duties  of  the  ship." 

uYes,  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  possibly  think  of  allowing  an  officer 
of  the  ship  to  leave  under  those  circumstances. 
I  am  the  proper  person  to  judge  what  officers 
can  be  spared  from  duty  and  what  officers 
cannot.  I  never  interfere  with  the  first 
Lieutenant  in  the  discharge  of  his  peculiar 
offices,  and  T  never  allow  any  one  to  inter- 
fere with  me  in  my  general  superintendence.' ' 
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u  Well,  sir,  I  am  sorry  the  first  Lieutenant, 
lias  not  taken  quite  the  view  you  wish,  but  I 
hope  the  strong  nature  of  this  case  will  induce 
you  to  make  an  exception ;  it  is  such  a  matter 
of  extreme  misery  to  me  to  know  that  my 
only  brother  is,  perhaps  dying,  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  me,  and  not  a  single  kind  hand 
of  anyone  he  knows  there  to  give  him  a  drink 
of  water.  If  you  only  knew  my  feelings,  Cap- 
tain McCrotchet — " 

44  Precisely,  my  dear  boy;  it  is  from  a 
strong  regard  to  yourself  that  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  go.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  you 
know,  to  take  the  chances  of  war.  I  should 
be  allowing  you  to  run  a  needless  risk  of  hos- 
pital fever ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  amply  cared 
for.  Make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  I  have 
private  advice  from  England  that  a  large  staff 
of  highly  educated  nurses  have  gone  out  to 
the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  government  al- 
ways takes  care  that  everything  necessary  for 
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her  officers  should  be  provided  for  them  on  an 
emergency." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir  ;  that  is  just  exactly 
what  Government  has  not  taken  care  to  do. 
And  what  answer  shall  I  make  to  my  poor 
sisters,  when  they  ask  me  how  I  attended  to 
my  poor  brother,  stretched  on  his  death  bed 
from  wounds  received  in  his  country's  ser- 
vice?" 

"  Yes,  precisely,  your  sisters,  just  consider 
you  know,  Mr.  Scapegrace,  how  very  impro- 
per it  would  be  for  me  to  allow  you  to  go  and 
risk  your  own  life  even  for  that  of  your  bro- 
ther's. The  position  of  the  two  young  ladies 
is  sufficiently  unprotected,  with  both  their 
parents  dead,  and  both  their  brothers  absent 
on  service ;  but  if  anything  was  to  happen  to 
you  as  well  as  to  your  brother,  their  situation 
would  indeed  be  very  dreadful.  For  your 
sisters'  sake  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go." 

"  Pray,   sir,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
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give  me  to  understand  whether  you  deny  me 
this  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  myself,  on 
account  of  the  service,  or  on  account  of  my 
sisters?" 

M  When  it  is  usual,  young  gentleman,  for 
Post  Captains  in  her  Majesty's  navy  to  render 
an  account  to  midshipmen  as  to  how  they 
command  their  ships,  you  may  call  upon  me 
to  explain — at  present  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
you  to  know  that  I  think  of  all  these  reasons 
and  several  others  which  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  express.  It  is  quite  sufficient  that  you 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  ship  because  your 
brother  is  wounded ;  all  our  brothers  may  be 
wounded,  and  then  how  would  the  service  be 
carried  on  if  we  all  left  our  ships  ?  I  wonder, 
sir,  you  have  not  a  higher  respect  for  the 
service." 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,  you  put  it  upon  the  ser- 
vice," said  Scapegrace.  "  Up  to  this  point,  I 
have   always   loved   the   service,  but  if  the 

VOL.    III.  H 
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service  is  to  call  upon  me  to  outrage  the  first 
duties  of  nature  and  humanity,  I  am  ready  to 
quit  the  service  this  moment,  and,  with  your 
leave,  sir,  I  will  forward  through  you,  to  the 
Admiral,  a  letter  requesting  my  discharge.' ' 

u  Which  I  shall  certainly  not  present,  for  I 
could  not  think  of  doing  anything  so  unbe- 
coming an  officer  as  to  resign  the  service  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  I" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  you  will 
not  forward  to  the  Admiral  my  request  to 
leave  the  service?" 

"  Certainly  I  will  not." 

Some  rash  and  intemperate  reply  was  on 
the  lips  of  the  fiery  Scapegrace,  but  happily 
for  him,  at  this  moment,  the  cabin  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  the  first  Lieutenant. 

"  The  Admiral,  sir,  has  just  made  a  signal 
for  you  to  repair  on  board.' ' 

The  intelligent  eye  of  the  first  Lieutenant 
at  once  took  in  the  fact  that  something  more 
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than  usually  unpleasant  was  passing  between 
the  Captain  and  the  midshipman,  and  turning 
his  shoulders,  so  that  the  Captain  could  not 
observe  him,  he  quietly  closed  the  lid  of  his 
right  eye  as  a  signal  to  Scapegrace,  who  un- 
derstanding it  in  a  moment,  turned  round  to 
leave  the  cabin. 

"  Is  that  all  the  signal  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  That  is  all,  sir  ;  merely  the  Captain  of  the 
Saucebox  will  repair  on  board  the  Flag." 

u  Oh,  very  well — order  my  boat  to  be  man- 
ned." 

Full  of  conjecture  as  to  what  could  be  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  wanted  on  board, 
Captain  McCrotchet  went  into  his  inner  cabin 
and  began  very  busily  to  array  himself  in  his 
full  dress  to  wait  upon  his  superior  officer. 

By  the  time  that  the  boat's  crew  was  piped 
away,  Captain  McCrotchet  gained  the  quarter 
deck,  and  hurrying  at  once  to  the  gangway, 
slipped  down  the  manrope,  and  without  no- 
il 2 
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ticing  that  the  usual  midshipman  was  re- 
placed by  another  of  the  youngsters,  shoved 
off  for  the  flag  ship. 

"  Now,"  thought  young  Scapegrace,  "  is 
the  time  for  me  to  make  my  game."  Going  at 
once  up  to  the  first  Lieutenant  on  the  quarter 
deck,  he  said : — 

"  Please,  sir,  my  brother  is  ill  and  wounded 
on  shore ;  will  you  allow  me  sufficient  leave 
of  absence  to  go  and  see  him?" 

The  first  Lieutenant  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  if  he  was   considering   whether  he   might 
venture  on  such  a  step,  and  then  replied  with 
a  monosyllable — 
"Yes." 

"May  1  take  the  jolly-boat,  sir,  to  put  me 
on  shore  ?" 
"  Yes." 

Without  another  word  passing  between 
them,  young  Scapegrace  ran  down  into  the 
berth,  put  a  few  of  his  traps  together  with  all 
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possible  speed,  bundled  them  into  the  boat, 
slipped  over  the  side,  and  directed  his  course 
as  hard  as  the  jolly  boat  boys  could  pull  him, 
to  the  harbour  of  Balaclava.  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  the  precaution  to  bring  the 
youngster  of  the  jolly  boat  with  him,  to  take 
back  the  boat  to  the  ship,  and  see  that  none  of 
the  crew  escaped ;  and^  having  given  all  the 
seamen  a  glass  of  rum  at  Balaclava,  he  saw 
them  start  back  for  the  Saucebox. 

The  moment  this  was  done,  he  put  his  port- 
manteau into  the  boat  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
and  got  a  sailor  to  row  him  rflund  the  harbour, 
and  make  enquiries  which  was  the  next  ship 
bound  for  Scutari. 

Having  ascertained  where  the  ship  lay,  he 
went  on  board,  and  engaged  a  passage,  and  in 
a  few  days,  to  his  great  joy,  the  vessel  re- 
leased him  from  all  the  misery  and  horrors  of 
a  hospital  ship's  decks,  by  entering  the  Dar- 
danelles. 
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After  all  the  dismal  sights  and  smells  of  the 
passage  across  the  Euxine,  it  was  indeed  a 
matter  of  delight  to  find  himself  once  more  on 
the  sunny  waters  of  the  Bosphorous ;  for 
though  winter  was  now  clouding  over  that 
beautiful  spot  with  constant  gloom  and  sha- 
dow, yet  it  did  so  chance  that  when  the  ship 
dropped  her  anchor  off  Scutari,  a  beam  of 
sunlight,  not  less  prized  from  its  being  now 
seen  in  such  comparative  rarity,  was  lighting 
up  that  lovely  and  romantic  shore. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


On  the  passage  down  from  Balaclava  to 
Scutari,  packed,  as  the  wounded  were,  in 
large  numbers  in  small  space,  their  sufferings 
were  unavoidably  great,  and  the  mortality 
considerable.  Many  died  on  the  passage, 
and  were  thrown  overboard.  The  number  of 
surgeons  who  were  able  to  attend  to  the  host 
of  cases,  were  only  two.  Many,  of  course, 
had  to  be  neglected,  and  the  wounds  of  all 
hastily  and  insufficiently  dressed.  The  bulk 
of  the  poor  creatures  on  board  were,  of  course, 
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absorbed  in  their  own  miseries.  The  few  at- 
tendants had  scarcely  a  minute  to  themselves 
night  or  day,  the  men  and  officers  of  the  ship 
had  their  duties  to  attend  to,  and  thus,  at  a 
time  when  the  human  form  most  craves  for 
companionship,  and  most  requires  the  con- 
solation of  their  fellows,  all  those  poor 
creatures  were  utterly  denied  any  solace  of 
the  kind. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Scutari,  the 
officers  were  first  lowered  down  into  the  boat, 
but  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  insure  their 
reception  on  shore  with  ordinary  care,  they 
had  to  go  through  great  anguish  on  being 
lifted  up,  and  borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  the 
hospital,  while  many  more  had  to  drag  their 
own  wounded  limbs  along  this  direful  route. 

When  poor  Montagu,  at  last,  in  the  greatest 
torture,  was  laid  down  on  a  bed  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  ward  filled  with  other  sufferers  of  his 
own  rank,  it  was  sometime  before  medical  as- 
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sistance  reached  him,  and  when  at  last  the 
assistant-surgeon  came,  poor  Montagu  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  string  of  incoherent  ramb- 
lings,  made  up  of  disjointed  fragments,  of  all 
the  tribulations  and  sorrows  he  had  lately 
gone  through,  all  of  which  ended  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  charges  against  him  were  frivo- 
lous and  unfounded,  and  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  meet  their  threatened  court-martial. 

Alas !  poor  boy,  his  mind  had  already  tra- 
velled back  to  England,  and  was  busy  with 
all  the  scenes  which  occurred  when  he  first 
joined  the  regiment. 

For  some  time  the  medical  authorities  gave 
up  his  case  as  one  that  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prove  fatal.  Days  and  weeks  passed 
away,  and  even  when  consciousness  returned 
to  him,  he  still  suffered  under  the  effects  of 
fever,  the  termination  of  which  they  fully  ex- 
pected would  be  fatal.  One  consolation, 
however,  presented  itself  to  him  with  return- 
h  5 
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ing  consciousness,  and  that  was  the  kind  and 
tender  grasp  of  some  young  hand  in  his,  and 
as  the  struggling  mind  strove  with  the  depart- 
ing shadows  of  delirium,  the  poor  wounded 
subaltern  made  out  in  the  form  beside  him, 
his  only  brother. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Julius,  what  a  blessing  it  is 
to  see  you  here — have  I  been  long  ill?  what 
is  the  matter  ?" 

a  Hush ! "  said  Scapegrace,  laying  his  finger 
on  his  lips,  "  you  were  wounded  in  the  tren- 
ches, and  since  you  came  down  here  you  have 
been  attacked  with  fever,  but  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  get  better  now." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  now,  what  a  long  and 
troubled  dream  it  seems — I  have  lost  no  limbs 
have  I — leg  or  arms?" 

uNo,  all  right,"  returned  the  other,  know- 
ing the  fear  that  all  young  warriors  have  of 
being  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions — ayour 
wound  was  in  the  shoulder." 
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u  All !  I  remember  now — I  got  hit  as  I  en- 
tered the  trenches.  Dear  me !  but  that  seems 
a  long,  long  time  ago." 

a  It  is  several  weeks  ago,"  said  Scapegrace. 

"  And  have  you  been  here  all  that  time  ?" 

Scapegrace  answered,  and  something  very 
like  a  tear  trickled  down  the  younger  brother's 
cheek  when  he  reflected  on  the  dreadful  mi- 
sery of  all  those  days  and  nights  of  muttering 
delirium,  and  that  fearful  unconsciousness 
which  strikes  the  beholder  with  the  irresist- 
ible impression  that  the  soul  of  the  patient  is 
hovering  on  the  confines  of  this  world  and 
the  next. 

44  Alas !  how  my  hanct*is  wasted.  Do  not 
cry,  my  dear  Julius — I  think  I  shall  recover 
now.  How  are  all  my  brother  officers — have 
any  of  them  come  down  since  I  have  been 
lying  here?" 

u  The  mortality  has  been  frightful,"  replied 
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Scapegrace,  "your  colonel  is  here  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  right  side — Major  Fussey  has 
lost  a  leg — Worsted  is  dead,  struck  by  a  splin- 
ter of  a  shell  on  the  temple,  and  Walduck  has 
gone  home  invalided  to  England,  while,  as 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment,  what 
with  dysentery  and  low  fever,  and  wounds  and 
and  scurvy,  they  are  reduced  from  nearly  800 
strong  down  to  230." 

"  What  havoc  amongst  us  !  Alas  !  how 
little  we  know  of  war,"  said  poor  Montagu, 
"  when  as  boys  and  children  we  read  of  the 
glory  of  great  conquerors.  Froai  the  little  I 
know  of  it,  I  would  not  accept  the  greatest 
fame  ever  attained  by  all  the  conquerors  in 
the  world  put  together,  and  in  fact  nothing 
that  I  have  seen  can  justify  war,  except  it  be 
in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Washington  or 
Tell." 

"  Well,  do  not  fatigue  yourself  now — when 
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your  spirits  get  up  again  you  will  be  wanting 
to  go  back  and  have  another  touch  at  those 
Eussians — I  know  you  will." 

"  No/'  said  the  invalid,  shaking  his  head, 
"  I  must  do  my  duty  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
my  own  opinions  of  warfare  and  bloodshed 
are  irrevocably  fixed — I  wish,  Julius,  you 
would  just  put  your  hand  under  my  right 
side  and  pull  out  of  the  bed  that  crust  of 
bread,  or  whatever  it  is  that  gives  me  so  much 
pain  there." 

"  I  will,"  said  Scapegrace,  and  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  opposite  to  that  on 
which  his  brother  had  received  his  wound,  he 
put  his  hand  gently  under  the  invalid.  u  I 
can  see  no  crust  of  bread ;  there  is  nothing 
here." 

M  0  yes  there  is,"  said  Montagu. 

"Is there?"  said  Scapegrace,  who  looked 
in  terror  for  that  which  his  brother  described, 
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fearful  that  delirium  and  fever  were  returning 
as  he  moved  his  hand  about. 

"  There/'  said  the  patient,  "  that  is  it;  you 
have  touched  it  in  my  side." 

"In your  side!"  repeated  Scapegrace,  and 
feeling  the  emaciated  ribs  of  his  brother,  very 
tenderly,  he  perceived  between  them  a  hard 
knob. 

u  By  Jove  !  Hurrah  I"  said  Scapegrace. — 
44 1  do  believe  this  is>the  ball  come  through  to 
the  other  side." 

"A  ball?"  said  Montagu. 

"It  is  not  in  the  bed ;  it  is  under  your 
skin,  between  your  skin  and  your  ribs;  no 
wonder  you  found  it  hurting  you." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  the  patient.  "  I  thought 
it  was  a  knob  in  my  bed.  I  wondered  what 
it  was  tormented  me  the  last  night  or  two.  I 
have  been  perpetually  dreaming  people  were 
continually    putting    crusts   of  bread,    coal, 
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and  all  sorts  of  fancies  into  my  bed ;  give  me 
a  drink  of  water." 

"  I  will ;  and  what  is  more,  my  boy,  I  will 
go  and  tell  the  doctor  that  the  ball  has  made 
its  appearance  and  get  him  to  cut  it  out  be- 
fore it  cuts  its  stick  again." 

Accordingly  he  handed  his  brother  a  good 
drink  of  lemonade  and  then  set  off  for  the  as- 
sistant-surgeon attending  the  case. 

After  a  long  hunt  and  some  entreaties, 
Scapegrace  found  the  medical  officer  engaged, 
poor  fellow,  three  or  four  deep,  worked  to 
death,  sitting  up  night  and  day,  foregoing  his 
rest,  sacrificing  his  health,  attempting  to 
achieve  impossibilities,  and  all  for  what  ? 
To  be  the  contemned,  half  despised,  ill-paid, 
and  worse  requited  benefactor  of  that  country, 
that  has  the  despicable  meanness  and  toadyism 
to  slaver  at  the  foot  of  wealthy  boobies,  while 
she  denies  to  the  man  of  science  or  letters,  or 
the  professor  of  medicine,  that  esteem,  admir- 
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ation,  and  gratitude  which  are  due  to  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  most  noble  arts  of  life. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
War  England  and  her  aristocracy  inflicted  on 
her  medical  officers  all  the  contempt  and 
injustice  it  was  in  her  power  to  vent.  There 
was  no  press  then  to  call  attention  to  the 
wrongs  of  the  medical  officer  ;  he  struggled, 
without  aid  and  without  sympathy,  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  helpless  wounded 
soldiers.  While  Napoleon  conferred  a  peer- 
age on  his  chief  surgeon,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton set  the  example  of  robbing  his  medical  of- 
ficers of  their  rank,  and  robbing  them  of  their 
prize  money.  In  this  manner  they  continued  to 
be  robbed  and  insulted  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsula  War,  and  even  when  Water- 
loo brought  a  triumph  to  the  whole  military 
service  and  freedom  to  the  world,  it  brought 
no  justice  to  the  army  medical  man.  If  no 
other   advantage   arise  from  the   misery  and 
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mismanagement  of  the  present  war,  science 
and  her  children  will  derive  at  least  this 
benefit — that  it  has  thoroughly  exposed  the 
outrages  practised  on  the  most  deserving  and 
scientific  department  of  the  army,  and  will 
enable  them  to  gain  that  tardy  justice  which 
they  have  so  long  merited. 

As  soon  as  Scapegrace  had  waited  until  all 
the  men  were  attended  with  whom  the  assis- 
tant-surgeon was  busy,  the  poor  fellow, 
although  he  was  then  half  dead  with  fatigue 
and  exertion,  took  his  instruments,  and  went 
back  to  the  ward  where  Scapegrace  had  left 
his  brother. 

After  propping  the  patient  very  carefully 
up  with  pillows  on  one  side,  and  laying  bare 
the  place  where  the  protuberance  was  felt,  a 
smile  of  pleasure  and  delight  stole  over  the 
face  of  the  medical  man.  uAh!"  said  he, 
u  this  is  a  welcome  visitor.  No  wonder  we 
could  not  do  much  with  you  whilst  this  foreign 
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body  was  disturbing  the  system,  and  traver- 
sing along  we  hardly  know  by  what  regions. 
However,  we  will  soon  let  him  out  for  you. 
Now  lie  still,  Mr.  Montagu  ;  you  know  you 
must  expect  to  have  a  little  pain,  but  we  will 
make  you  a  present  of  the  ball  when  it  is  out, 
and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  guest  who  has  been  keeping  your 
house  in  a  state  of  muddle  the  last  six 
weeks." 

"  I  won't  shrink,  my  dear  Julius.  Let  me 
grasp  your  hand." 

u  That  is  a  good  fellow !  Here,  just  grasp 
me  round  the  wrist  then,"  and  Scapegrace 
leaned  over  the  patient's  shoulder  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  well  move. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  assistant-surgeon  had 
his  bistoury  and  forceps  ready. 

aOh!"  shrieked  the  patient,  as  the  sudden 
cut  through  the  tender  skin  shot  through  the 
nerves. 
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"All  right,"  said  the  assistant-surgeon, 
u  here  is  the  ball  !" 

"  Ah ! "  shrieked  the  patient,  as  the  forceps 
were  inclined  to  drag  the  fellow  out,  and 
forth  came  a  round  black-looking  thing,  very 
little  altered  from  the  perfect  spheroid  shape 
in  which  it  had  been  dropped  into  the  Russian 
musket. 

"  This  is  a  nice  memento/'  groaned  poor 
Montagu,  u  of  a  soldier's  honours,"  as  he  held 
the  leaden  messenger  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  Ah !  but  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  a  messen- 
ger that  is  worth  all  your  fortune  to  you," 
said  Scapegrace. 

"  Yes ;  but,  my  dear  Julius,  whatever  it 
brings  to  me  you  know  it  deprives  you  of, 
you  would  be  my  heir." 

u  A  fig  for  your  heirship,"  said  Scapegrace, 
M  I  would  willingly  have  given  not  only  all 
that  you  have  got,  but  all  that  I  have  got  too, 
to  have   seen  this  fellow  out  of  you.     Ah! 
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my  dear  boy,  if  you  could  only  see  what 
miserable  nights  I  have  passed  while  you  were 
raving  about  courts-martial,  and  Doem  the 
proctor,  and  a  £500  note — you  kept  bothering 
about  some  inquiry  as  to  who  sent  you  that 
£500  note,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  laughing 
sometimes,  but  it  has  been  a  weary,  dreary 
time,  all  owing  to  this  infernal  ball  I  have  no 
doubt — is  it  not  so,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Well,  in  a  great  degree  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was ;  but  you  know  I  told  you  no  one  must 
talk  to  your  brother  yet — you  must  both  of 
you  keep  very  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like — and  now, 
Montagu,  I  have  dressed  this  wound  in  your 
back,  which  I  do  not  think  will  give  you 
much  trouble — you  must  lie  quite  quiet,  and, 
if  you  can,  take  a  little  sleep — have  you  a 
fancy  at  all  for  a  little  port  wine  negus  ?" 

"It  is  just  the  very  thing  I  was  thinking 
about." 
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u  Very  well  then,  you  shall  have  it,  and,  if 
you  behave  yourself  you  shall  have  a  leg  of 
chicken  for  your  dinner,  but  Mr.  Scapegrace, 
make  me  your  promise  that  you  will  not  talk 
to  your  brother  any  more." 

u  Honor  bright,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  am 
mum." 

"That  will  do.  Stick  to  that  and  your 
brother  will  soon  be  able  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
get  down  stairs." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Amid  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mournful  scene,  it  does  occasionally  happen 
that  warm  affection  and  untiring  devotion  are 
permitted  by  Heaven  to  gain  some  portion  of 
the  great  reward  for  which  they  strive.  Such 
was  the  case  with  young  Scapegrace.  Day 
by  day  saw  the  surgeon's  favorable  prognostics 
gradually  fulfilled.  A  deep  sleep  fell  on  his 
brother  immediately  after  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted and  he  had  taken  with  a  peculiar  relish, 
a  glass  of  port  wine  negus,  and  a  little  finger 
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of  toast  served  up  therewith  by  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Nightingale's  kitchen. 

On  awaking,  the  patient's  voice  was  evi- 
dently stronger — his  eye  brighter — his  pulse 
more  quiet,  full  and  steady,  and  the  strong 
desire  he  expressed  for  food  sustained  the 
hopes  already  formed. 

Now  was  the  time  that  an  attentive  nurse 
proved  invaluable.  His  brother  was  con- 
stantly at  his  side,  and  everything  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  procure  was  got,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  the  patient's  asking. 

Youth  came  to  the  sufferer's  aid,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  sit 
up.  At  last  he  wished  to  be  dressed,  finally, 
he  took  a  little  walk  up  and  down  the  ward 
about  noon,  and  then  he  was  enabled  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  progress  of  old  winter  outside 
the  building. 

About  a  fortnight  after  he  was  able  to  take 
out-of-door  exercise,  one  of  the  hospital  order- 
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lies  came  to  his  bed-side  to  say  that  Corporal 
Pipeclay  of  his  regiment  was  dying,  and 
wished  to  see  him. 

aLet  me  go,"  said  Scapegrace;  "I  will 
bring  from  him  any  message  he  may  have  for 
you.  I  remember  the  old  fellow  in  England. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  do  your  wound  any 
good  to  go  into  the  ward  where  all  that  dread- 
ful stench  is  so  overpowering." 

"  0  !  my  dear  Julius,  the  poor  fellow  is 
dying,  "and  perhaps  he  has  fixed  his  heart 
upon  seeing  my  old  familiar,  ugly  face — to 
take  some  message  to  his  mother,  or  daughter, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  though  you 
would  do  it  infinitely  better,  yet  when  we  are 
slipping  out  of  this  world  we  form  strange 
longings  to  leave  a  few  parting  words  in  some 
well-known  ear  that  had  listened  to  us  kindly 
in  other  days.  Come  with  me,  we  will  both 
go  together." 

u  But,  my  dear  fellow,  do  consider  now ; 
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they  say  that  the  hospital  gangrene  is  raging 
frightfully  in  those  wards;  your  wound  remem- 
ber is  still  open,  it  will  not  heal  now.  I  have 
as  great  a  claim  upon  you  as  old  Pipeclay  has, 
and  it  is  cruel  to  me  to  risk  throwing  away  all 
my  nights  of  watching  and  care  ;  and  perhaps 
when  you  go  and  see  this  old  chap  he  has  got 
nothing  to  say  to  you  that  he  might  not  say 
just  as  well  to  me,  and  perhaps  he  will  stick  in 
your  fist  some  old  worn  out  certificate  for  a 
month's  pay  to  give  to  his  grandmother,  and 
I  would  rather  pay  the  whole  of  his  family 
twelve  months'  pay  three  times  over  than 
that  you  should,  with  your  wound  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  go  and  expose  yourself  to  the 
chances  of  hospital  gangrene  when  you  can 
really  be  of  no  possible  service  to  the  old  boy. 
Do  stay  away;  you  are  progressing,  and  let 
well  alone.  I  will  go  and  tell  him  that  I 
will  do  anything  kind  for  anybody  he  chooses 
to  name." 

vol.  in.  I 
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"  Duty,  my  dear  Julius,  is  duty,  and  the 
same  feeling  that  brought  you  to  my  sick  bed 
must  take  me  to  my  wounded  old  corporal's." 

"  Well,  I  see,  old  fellow,  you  are  just  as 
obstinate  as  the  rest  of  us  ;  so,  if  you  will  have 
hospital  gangrene,  come  along." 

Accordingly,  offering  his  arm  to  his  brother, 
they  set  off  for  that  part  of  the  hospital  ap- 
propriated to  the  soldiery.  Melancholy  indeed 
was  the  pilgrimage.  The  hospital  was  a  large 
square  building  open  in  the  centre,  a  spacious 
corridor  running  all  round  and  leading  to  the 
various  wards.  Now  alas  !  corridor  and  wards 
alike,  were  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  and 
dying,  ana  you  might  almost  add  the  dead, 
for  many  were  there,  just  on  the  last  confines 
of  that  dim  and  shadowy  world  whose  thres- 
hold is  so  mysterious  and  dreadful  to  the 
stoutest  heart,  but  if  possible,  death  seemed 
to  be  among  the  least  of  the  terrors — it  was 
the  path  to  death  that  was  so  fearful — it  was 
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the  pale,  cadaverous,  unwashed  face — the  long 
neglected  beard,  sunken  eye,  gory  and  scarred 
limbs,  with  fearful  wounds,  groans  of  anguish 
and  cries  of  incessant  thirst ;  delirium  of  fever, 
the  raving  of  pain,  and  above  all,  the  stench 
— endless,  indescribable,  unendurable,  all- 
pervading  stench — that  gave  the  atmosphere  of 
the  charnel  house  at  every  step  you  took. 

Through  long  files  of  those  poor  wretches, 
showing  this  terrible  side  of  all  "  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war," 
Montagu  and  his  brother  slowly  made  their 
way.  In  many  directions,  soldiers  were  seen 
raising  a  finger  to  their  heads,  by  men  who 
had  belonged  to  the  Nonsuch.  Two  or  three 
said: 

"  Glad  to  see  your  honor  out  again  I" 

"Where  is  poor  Pipeclay?"  said  Mon- 
tagu, asking  one  of  those  men  who  spoke 
to  him. 

u  There  he  is,  your  honor,"  said  the   sol- 
i  2 
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dier  ;  "  in  that  bed  in  the  corner  where  that 
young  lady  is  reading  the  Bible  to  him.  God 
bless  her !" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Montagu,  and  walking 
forward  two  steps  he  came  gently  up  to  Pipe- 
clay's side  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  and  as  he 
arrived  at  the  pillow,  the  gentle  ministrant, 
who  was  affording  to  the  dying  man  the  con- 
solation of  holy  writ,  closed  the  sacred  volume 
and  looked  up. 

Ah !  what  is  that,  which  in  a  single 
moment  has  produced  that  electric  shock  on 
both  sides  of  those  young  beings  who  thus 
met  in  discharge  of  the  highest  duties  of 
humanity  ?  one  on  the  one  side  and  the  other 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wounded  and  the  dy- 
ing soldier  ?  Why  does  the  lady  start  thus 
hurriedly  to  her  feet  from  the  chair  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting  ?  Why  does  the  wounded 
youth  sink  with  more  than  even  his  usual 
pallor  in  a  state  of  semi-faintness  on  the  dying 
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soldier's  bed  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  in  this 
out  of  the  way  spot  two  people  meet  who 
last  parted  under  circumstances  the  least  cal- 
culated to  bring  them  together  again  ?  How 
is  this  ?     What  is  this  ?     Who  are  these  ? 

"  Blanche  1"  exclaimed  Montagu,  stretching 
forth  both  hands,  M  what  happiness  it  is  to  see 
you  here  !" 

Blanche  accepted  one  of  the  hands  that 
were  offered  to  her,  and  as  she  gave  hers, 
while  the  color  mounted  into  her  cheek,  she 
muttered  faintly,  "  Have  you  been  wounded, 
too  ?  But  I  need  not  ask  that  question.  How 
long  have  you  been  here?" 

"  Nearly  two  months." 

"  Yet  I  never  saw  your  name  among  the 
wounded,  though  that  indeed  may  well  be  so, 
for,  in  this  melancholy  sphere  of  usefulness, 
there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  that  fifty  things  are  not  forced  upon 
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your  notice  more  than  you  can  possibly  attend 
to." 

M  Of  course,  Miss  Wyndhani,  that  is  so,  and 
I  certainly  should  have  known  from  the 
English  press  that  you  were  out  here  had  I 
been  sufficiently  recovered  to  use  my  eyes  ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  days 
that  I  have  been  allowed  to  read  anything. 
How  is  poor  Pipeclay  ?  May  we  hope  that 
he  is  on  his  road  to  recovery  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,  your  honor,"  interposed  poor 
Pipeclay,  u  those  Eoossians  have  put  a  ball 
through  my  lungs,  and  I  feel  myself  wasting 
away  day  by  day,  and  the  cough — if  I  could 
only  keep  down  the  cough  at  night — but  I 
fear  it  is  all  over,  sir.  I  should  not  have 
troubled  your  honor  to  come  here,  but  I  have 
three  little  girls  at  home,  who  are  living  with 
their  aunt.  Their  poor  mother  died  three 
years  back,  come  Lady-day,  and  when  I  am 
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gone,  sir — "  Pipeclay  could  go  no  further, 
and  the  bright  salt  tears  were  seen  coursing 
one  another  down  his  haggard  and  bloodless 
cheeks. 

"  Do  not  cry,"  said  Montagu,  "  I  know  you 
would  not  wish  to  make  me  cry  too,  I  cannot 
help  it  if  you  do.  Eemember,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  daughters,  and,  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  me,  here  is  my  brother  beside  me  ;  he 
remembers  you,  and  you  remember  him.  He 
will  take  care  that  your  daughters  are  well 
cared  for,  well  educated,  and,  please  God,  put 
in  a  way  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood." 

Poor  Pipeclay  opened  his  mouth,  but  he 
could  not  speak ;  he  put  forth  his  attenuated 
hand,  which  was  so  thin  and  so  transparent, 
you  fancied  you  almost  saw  the  bedclothes 
through  it ;  but  though  his  tongue  was  silent, 
that  large  and  speaking  eye  told  volumes,  and 
Montagu,  stooping  over  the  bed,  clasped  the 
hand  he  was  holding,  and  putting  it  tenderly 
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on  his  wounded  breast,  muttered  in  the  dying 
soldier's  ear,  "  All  right,  old  boy,  every  word 
and  promise  I  make  you  shall  be  liberally 
fulfilled,  as  if  it  were  an  oath." 

At  this  moment  Blanche  Wyndham  drew 
out  her  handkerchief,  and  dried  the  falling 
tears  from  the  soldier's  face,  though  she  might 
well  have  chased  the  tender  witnesses  from 
her  own  cheek,  and  then  giving  her  hand  for 
a  moment  to  Montagu,  she  gathered  up  the 
volume  which  she  had  been  reading,  and  in 
another  instant,  with  a  swift  and  rapid  step, 
moved  on  to  perform  a  similar  kind  office  for 
some  other  poor  soldier  who  had  sent  a  peti- 
tion for  her  ministration. 

As  she  walked  down  the  ward  many  a  sad 
and  wistful  eye  besides  those  of  our  friends 
followed  her.  All  those  wounded  soldiers 
who  were  able  to  pay  her  that  mark  of  respect 
rose  as  she  passed,  and  numberless  were  the 
softly  muttered   blessings  which  might  have 
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met  her  ear  as  she  rapidly  passed  from  the 
gaze  of  those  around  her,  and  proceeded  like 
an  angel  of  pity,  mercy,  and  grace,  on  her 
mission  of  Christianity. 

When  she  was  gone,  "  Take  that,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Scapegrace,  motioning  his  brother 
to  the  seat  she  had  left,  and  Montagu  accor- 
dingly went  round  to  the  chair,  and  seated 
himself  by  the  side  of  Pipeclay. 

"  Did  you  let  fall  this  note,  your  honour  ?" 
said  Pipeclay,  holding  out  a  small  note  which 
evidently  had  been  much  worn  by  constant 
folding. 

Montagu  took  the  note  almost  unheedingly 
from  the  hand  of  Pipeclay,  and,  never  doubt- 
ing that  it  belonged  to  him,  was  in  the  act  of 
tearing  it  in  pieces  preparatory  to  casting  it 
on  the  floor.  Before  doing  so,  it  occurred  to 
him,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  just  to  run  his 
eye  over  the  contents,  which  consisted  simply 

of  two  lines: 

i  5 
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u  At  your  request  we  have  sent  you  a  Bank 
of  England  note  for  £500.     30256 1." 

"  What,  another  five  hundred  pound  note  !" 
muttered  Montagu  ;  "  what  in  the  name  of 
fortune  does  this  mean  ?"  He  looked  at  the 
note  more  carefully,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  became  aware  that  it  commenced  and 
ended,  not  with  the  monosyllable,  "  Sir,"  but 
"Madam."  With  considerable  agitation  he 
looked  to  find  some  address.  In  the  left  hand 
corner,  partly  torn  off,  as  if  by  accident,  were 
the  remains  of  a  line  which  had  once  un- 
doubtedly run,  "  Miss  Blanche  Wyndham." 

Scapegrace  saw  his  brother's  perplexity, 
and  thinking  he  could  resolve  it,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  That  note  is  not  yours  ;  I  fancy  it 
must  have  dropped  as  Miss  Wyndham  pulled 
out  her  handkerchief.  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing fall  on  the  bed,  but  being  white  and 
lying  on  the  clothes,  it  escaped  my  eye  again. " 

"  Very  well,  I  will  give  it  her,"  said  Mon- 
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tagu,  folding  up  the  note,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  scarcely  conceal  the  joy  which 
its  perusal  had  caused  in  his  own  heart.  Here, 
then  was  a  perfect  revelation  of  that  mysterious 
mark  of  sympathy  which  had  reached  him  at 
the  time  of  his  court-martial,  for  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought  the  clue. 

How  sTiould  he  act  ?  should  he  disclose  his 
knowledge  ?  should  he  act  upon  that  know- 
ledge, and  what  from  that  knowledge  ought 
he  to  infer?  All  these  were  questions  on 
which  he  must  take  time  to  consider.  Putting 
the  note  carefully  into  his  pocket,  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  his  attention  to  the  service  of 
the  sick  soldier,  and  to  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  luxury  that  he  yet  desired ;  he  found, 
however,  that  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wyndham, 
and  the  ample  supplies  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
kitchen  had  left  little  for  his  generosity  to 
supply. 

M  Give  me  the  address  of  your  daughters,' • 
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said  Montagu,  to  poor  Pipeclay,  "  arid  my 
brother  shall  this  day  write  a  letter  to  them 
from  you,  in  which  you  shall  enclose  a  draft 
on  my  bankers  in  London,  to  pay  them  £5 
every  month  till  I  return  to  England — I  know 
that  will  make  your  heart  happy  for  the  time, 
Pipeclay,  and  for  the  rest,  my  word  is  passed 
to  you." 

At  this  generous  offer  the  old  soldier  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  express  his  thanks,  and 
Scapegrace,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
his  brother  from  the  pestiferous  effluvium  of 
the  ward,  took  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
— "  If  that  letter  is  to  be  written  by  this  mail, 
you  and  I  had  better  come  away  and  write  it 
at  once,  and  I  will  bring  it  back  to  Pipe- 
clay, and  he  shall  add  a  line  or  two  him- 
self." 

"  Ah  !  your  honor,  I  never  was  a  very  good 
scholar,  and  I  am  afraid  now  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  write  at  all." 
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"  Oil !  yes  you  will,  Pipeclay,  I  will  guide 
your  hand  for  you." 

"  Ah  !  then  your  honour  I  shall  be  so  glad 
to  write  to  my  poor  children  once  again,  and 
to  send  them  news  which  will  make  them  so 
happy  and  comfortable,  sir ;  God  bless  you, 
sir  !  God  bless  poor  old  England  !  I  would 
die  for  her  over  again,  sir,  only  come  the  day 
as  I  had  strength  to  face  them  there  Eoos- 
sians." 

"  Well  done,  heart  of  steel !"  said  Scape- 
grace, "  any  one  can  tell,  Pipeclay,  my  boy, 
that  you  come  from  St.  Patrick's  Isle,  or  you 
could  not  offer  to  die  the  second  time  before 
you  had  died  the  first." 

"  Ah,  your  honor,  that  was  only  a  slip  of 
my  tongue — my  mother  tongue,  your  honor, 
may  slip,  but  my  pluck  I  hope  never.  Your 
honor  knows  what  I  mean.  Thank  you,  sir, 
for  this  visit — I  will  not  keep  your  honors  any 
longer   in  this   horrible    stinking   place,   for 
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though  I  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  it  my- 
self, every  body  who  comes  in  from  the  fresh 
air  I  hear  complain  of  it,  and  it  must  be  bad 
for  your  wound  too,  sir.  If  your  brother  won't 
forget  me  before  the  mail  goes,  I  will  take  it 
a  great  favor." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Pipeclay,  you  shall 
have  it,"  said  Scapegrace,  and  both  of  them 
shaking  the  soldier's  hand,  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  the  comparative  paradise  of  the  open 
air. 

"  Well,  Julius,  my  boy,"  said  Montagu, 
when  they  gained  the  outside  of  the  building, 
"  it  was  kind  of  you  to  oppose  my  going  to 
see  that  poor  old  fellow — you  did  it  for  the 
best,  but  it  was  an  act  of  duty  which  has  been 
richly  repaid.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  happiest 
steps  I  ever  took  in  my  life." 

"  Zounds !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

u  I  have  found  out  who  sent  me  that  £500 
note." 
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a  Yon  have — why  how  did  you  find  that  out 
— who  was  it?" 

"That  little  angel  we  found  reading  the 
Bible  to  poor  Pipeclay.' ' 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  ¥' 

"  Here  is  the  note — I  read  it  in  the  most 
innocent  belief  that  it  belonged  to  me,  and 
since  it  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  I  hope  we 
shall  only  use  it  for  her  happiness  and  advan- 
tage. I  will  shew  it  to  you,"  and  Montagu 
produced  from  his  pocket  the  torn  fragment 
of  a  letter  that  left  no  longer  even  the  trace  of 
doubt  upon  his  mind.  "  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  Julius  ?" 

"  Why  I  say  she  is  a  glorious  trump !" 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"  Do,  my  boy — why  what  the  dickens 
should  you  do,  but  get  well  directly  and 
marry  her  ?  If  another  such  a  woman  would 
only  give  me  another  such  a  hint  I'd  turn  the 
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world  topsy-turvy   but    I'd   have   her    with 
mighty  little  delay." 

u  Ah,  well  done,  sailor,  that  is  off-handed 
and  straight  to  the  point — it  is  very  easy  to 
say  marry  her,  but  two  are  concerned  in  such 
an  affair  as  that,  and,  supposing  she  should 
say  nay?" 

"  Nonsense,  say  nay — if  a  man  always 
thought  of  nay,  you  know,  he  would  never 
achieve  anything — it  is  quite  clear  when  she 
sent  you  that  note,  for  some  cause  or  another, 
it  does  not  signify  what,  she  took  a  great 
interest  in  your  fate.  It  could  not  be  a 
selfish  interest,  for  then  to  all  appearance 
you  were  likely  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  that 
precious  Miss  Doem,  and  she  had  taken  her 
measures  so  well  that  you  were  never  able  to 
find  out  who  it  was — indeed  it  is  the  chance 
of  a  thousand  that  you  have  found  out 
now." 
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"  Yes,  it  is  one  of  those  chances  that  now 
and  then  do  occur,  and  which  no  preconcerted 
arrangement  could  bring  about — I  had  heard 
that  a  number  of  well-connected  ladies  of  un- 
exceptional position  had  followed  the  example 
set  by  Miss  Nightingale,  and  come  out  here 
to  attend  the  sick  ;  but  you  know  I  only  heard 
it  mentioned  casually,  a  day  or  two  ago,  since 
I  recovered  from  the  fever,  and  then  the  thing 
had  become  so  much  a  matter  of  routine  that 
very  few  remarks  were  made  as  to  who  the 
individual  ladies  were/' 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  point  in  question 
now.  The  question  is  what  are  you  to  do  ? 
As  you  have  possessed  yourself  of  her  secret, 
there  is  only  one  course  you,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
can  take.  You  know  that  this  girl  did  take 
an  interest  in  you — it  is  not  likely  that 
that  interest  has  been  lessened  now  you 
have  come  out  here,  and  are  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate devils   wounded   in   fighting   for   old 
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England — that  she  takes  the  same  interest  in 
you  still  I  have  no  doubt — for  I  saw  her  face 
color  deeply  when  you  first  met,  and  she  sat 
down  upon  the  chair  preciously  quick,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  you  seemed  rather  queer  too,  I 
thought,  about  the  gills — T  could  not  make 
out  at  first  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  affect 
you  both,  but  I  begin  to  take  a  pretty  correct 
view  of  the  case  now,  and  therefore,  I  say,  as 
you  have  found  out  this  lady's  secret,  you  are 
bound  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  your  discovery 
if  she  chooses  to  avail  herself  of  it.  So  pop 
the  question  at  once  and  see  if  she  does  not 
hoist  your  colours.' ' 

"  I  would  follow  your  advice,  Julius,  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  her  feelings  are  un- 
changed. Then  she  was  free  and  felt  pity  for 
a  youngster  she  beheld  oppressed  with  all  the 
powers  of  discipline,  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
Courts-Martial,  and  what  not,  but  now,  when 
she  has  given  her  services  to  a  mission  of  the 
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greatest  charity,  those  feelings  for  me  may 
have  evaporated  or  become  absorbed  in  her 
present  benevolent  duties.  However,  this  I 
will  do,  I  will  watch  how  the  land  lies,  and 
whatever  I  think  most  for  her  happiness  you 
you  may  be  sure,  Julius,  I  will  do,  delight- 
edly." 

u  Zounds,  my  dear  fellow,  you  need  not  say 
so  much  about  her  happiness  !  I  think  you 
may  venture  to  think  a  little  of  your  own.  A 
man  is  not  so  much  taken  aback  with  the  sight 
of  a  young  girl  as  you  were,  unless  she  keeps 
a  pretty  strong  place  in  his  thoughts ;  and  after 
all,  the  great  thing  in  married  life,  I  should 
think,  must  be  an  amiable  and  self-sacrificing 
woman,  for  man's  nature  is  imperious,  and 
the  only  way  to  rule  it  is,  first  to  give  way  to 
it,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  why 
gentle  and  apparently  yielding  characters  in 
women    obtain    so    much   influence  over  the 
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boldest  man,  while  women  of  very  powerful 
intellect  too  frequently  excite  only  their  ani- 
mosity." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Scapegrace,  I  suppose  you  have 
been  consulting  divers  philosophers  on  the 
subject  of  the  tender  passion.  You  seem  to 
have  reflected  very  deeply  upon  all  the  pros 
and  cons." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Master  Mon- 
tagu. We  men  who  plough  the  deep  have  a 
great  deal  of  spare  time.  We  do  not  clothe 
ourselves  in  fine  showy  red  jackets,  or  live  in 
a  ball-room  and  dinner  atmosphere  the  best 
part  of  our  lives  among  dolls  and  dowagers. 
We  are  obliged  to  read  for  our  amusement, 
and  no  man  can  read  without  exercising 
thought,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  men  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  same  juvenile  age 
in  life  have  a  totally  different  complexion  of 
mind,  and  what  is  more — " 
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"  Montagu  !  Montagu  I" 

"  Holloa !  who  the  dickens  is  that  calling 
me?" 

u  I  say,  Montagu !" 

"  O !  there,  there  he  is,"  said  Julius,  "  look, 
who  is  that  in  yonder  window  ?" 

Montagu  looked  up  to  the  window  indi- 
cated by  his  brother,  and  there  he  beheld, 
smoking  his  cigar,  the  gallant  colonel  who  in 
the  latest  Gazette,  which  arrived  the  night 
before  at  Scutari,  was  honored  with  the  order 
of  K.C.B.— Sir  Miles  Loosefysh." 

"  Dear  me,  it  is  our  Colonel,"  said  Montagu, 
"  let  us  walk  round  to  the  door,  and  go  up  and 
see  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  gained  the  Colonel's 
quarters,  and  were  admitted. 

"How  do  you  do,  Sir  Miles  Loosefysh?" 
said  Montagu,  hastening  forward  to  shake 
hands,  "  let  me  congratulate  you  and  the  regi- 
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ment  on  your  K.C.B.  I  only  heard  the  good 
news  last  night." 

u  Well,  my  boy,  I'm  very  seedy  and  so  so. 
As  for  the  knighthood  it  comes  like  most  good 
things,  too  late.  Had  they  asked  me  pre- 
viously, I  should  have  declined  it  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  But  how  is  your  wound 
getting  on?  is  it  healed  yet?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  not,"  said  Montagu, 
moving  his  arm  as  if  it  pained  him. 

"  Old  Harry  have  this  place!"  said  the 
Colonel  with  an  oath  or  two,  ' 4  my  belief  is 
that  there  is  something  in  the  air  here,  which 
will  not  allow  any  wounds  to  heal.  I  have 
got  a  great  place  in  my  side  you  might  take 
and  shove  your  fist  in,  and  I  believe  it  is  just 
where  it  was  three  weeks  ago." 

"  My  wound  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said 
Montagu,  "  but  it  heals  very,  very  slowly." 

"0!    it  is  all  a   suam,   you   know.     The 
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wounds  do  not  intend  to  heal  here.  Wounds 
have  got  something  else  to  do  here,  you 
knoAv;  they  do  not  intend  to  heal." 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  prudent,  smoking 
cigars?" 

u  Certainly  not,"  said  Loosefysh,  "if  I 
thought  I  could  do  anything  that  was  pru- 
dent, I  am  sure  I  would  leave  it  off  directly. 
If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  always 
sets  my  teeth  on  edge,  it  is  your  prudent 
man." 

Montagu  felt  this  to  be  rather  a  thrust  at 
him,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  sarcasm. 
"  Still  there  are  times  you  know  when  a  man 
has  got  a  large  and  serious  wound,  when  it 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  the  indulgence  of 
a  little  extra  tobacco  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
to  play  tricks  with  it." 

"  0  !  a  pound  of  cigars  a  week  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  brandy,  my  boy,  surely  that  is  a 
small  allowance  for  a  man  who  has  got  no- 
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thing  to  do  but  to  smoke  and  drink  ;  coming 
from  that  infernal  camp  before  Sebastopol  a 
man  requires  some  little  lnxury." 

"  Ah,  Colonel,  but  if  you  want  your  wound 
to  heal,  you  must  deny  yourself." 

u  Deny  myself,  my  dear  Montagu;  I  thought 
you  were  better  acquainted  with  my  principles 
than  to  talk  of  my  denying  myself.  Did  not 
I  tell  you  when  you  first  joined  the  Nonsuch, 
I  made  it  a  rule  of  my  life  never  to  deny  my- 
self anything  ?" 

"  Ah !  yes  I  forgot,  Colonel,  I  forgot  that." 

uTo  be  sure  you  do.  Och!  deny  myself,  a 
pretty  precious  doctrine  to  lay  down  to  a  man 
who  has  been  going  on  the  opposite  tack 
N  through  the  whole  of  his  voyage !  By  the 
way,  Montagu,  have  you  seen  poor  Fussey 
lately ;  they  tell  me  he  is  very  ill.  Poor  old 
buffer,  he  has  lost  one  or  two  of  his  legs,  I 
do  not  know  how  many.  I  get  a  note  now 
and  then  from  him  and  I  write  him  one  in 
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return,  but  my  side  gives  me  so  much  pain 
when  I  walk,  and  this  weather  is  so  cold,  it 
is  only  when  a  little  blink  of  sunshine  comes 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  we  see  it  now 
that  I  can  venture  to  face  the  air,  and  then 
I  so  much  enjoy  a  cigar  at  this  window :  upon 
my  soul,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  go  and  see 
poor  Fussey,  but  if  you  do  see  him,  just  tell 
him  I  inquired  for  him,  will  you." 

"  I  will,  Colonel  *  I  will  go  and  see  him  on 
my  way  home.  I  will  find  him  out  here 
presently,  and  if  I  am  well  enough  to-morrow 
I  will  come  and  see  you  and  tell  you  what  is 
the  news  of  the  old  regiment. " 

"  Ah,  by  Jove,  it  is  not  much  news  I  fear 
you  will  get !  Upon  my  life  the  accounts  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  every  day  are  really 
heartbreaking.  They  have  cut  my  fine  old 
regiment  down  small  by  degress  and  beauti- 
fully less,     If  ever  I  live  to  get  back  to  them 
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again  I  suppose  I  shall  scarcely  see  two 
hundred  men  around  the  colors." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fact,  sir,  so  disgraceful  to  the  in- 
competent shilly  shally,  wishy  washy  old 
women  at  home  that  I  have  not  patience,  to 
speak  of  it,"  and  as  if  the  Colonel  was  resolved 
not  to  trust  himself  on  this  exciting  topic,  he 
suddenly  closed  the  window  at  which  he  was 
sitting,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  wished  both 
the  brothers  good  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  I  do  believe,"  said  Montagu,  "  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  heart  after  all  in  old  Loesefysh's 
breast,  but  the  only  object  it  beats  for  is  some 
vague  and  mystical  image,  which  he  disguises 
under  the  name  of  his  regiment.  That  he  has 
the  slightest  regard  for  any  one  of  it  indivi- 
dually I  think  is  quite  a  dream,  but  that  he 
cherishes  the  whole  of  us  as  a  body,  as  his 
regiment,  I  have  not  possibly  a  doubt,  and  it 
k  2 
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is  a  contradiction,  in  fact,  on  which  I  have 
often  mused,  and  cannot  well  explain." 

"  But  I  can  though,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  a 
selfish  old  beggar,  he  does  not  care  one  single 
straw  about  the  individuals  he  commands  : 
there  is  nothing  like  regard  or  esteem, 
bonhommie,  or  even  humanity  in  his  feelings. 
It  is  merely  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  cannot 
endure  that  his  regiment,  his  object  of  com- 
mand, should  be  cut  down,  and  annihilated, 
and  decimated,  and  made  small  and  ridiculous, 
and  therefore  he  resents  anything  that  may 
tend  to  lower  his  position  as  a  commander ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  could  stand,  un- 
moved, at  any  chances  of  the  field  that  might 
merely  affect  the  happiness  of  a  single  unit. 
Did  you  hear  how  he  spoke  of  poor 
Fussey  ?  " 

u  Yes,"  said  Montagu,  "  there  was  always 
a  sort  of  jealousy  between  him  and  Fussey, 
which  I  could  not  well  understand." 
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"  Was  it  between  the  Colonel  and  Fussey, 
I  thought  it  was  between  Fussey  and 
Spinney  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  between  Fussej  and  Spinney  it  was 
mortal  you  know;  but  there  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  feeling  between  the 
Colonel  and  the  Major,  but  the  Major  was 
always  a  politic  fellow,  who  did  not  like  to 
shew  any  of  that  feeling  to  his  superior  officer, 
but  he  let  it  grow  to  rank  luxuriance  as  far  as 
concerned  his  junior." 

"  I  understand.  Well,  now,  I  rather  liked 
that  old  Fussey  from  what  I  saw  of  him.  I 
rather  liked  that  duel  of  his,  and  the  notion  of 
christening  his  pistols  as  though  they  were 
his  children,  it  was  such  a  fine  barbarian 
idea — there  was  a  sort  of  New  Zealand  senti- 
ment about  it.  Let  us  go  and  search  out  the 
old  savage,  and  yet  with  all  the  barbarity 
of  such  a  proceeding  there  was  a  gentlemanly 
manner  about  old  Fussey  which  I  liked." 
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"  Well,  you  know,  we  are  all  a  compound 
of  weakness  and  good  qualities,  one  man  has 
the  strong  part  of  his  character  on  one  side 
and  another  on  another.  Here,  Orderly, 
just  shew  us  to  the  ward  in  which  Major 
Fussey  is." 

"Major  Fussey  of  the  Nonsuch  regiment?" 

"Yes." 

"Lost  his  leg?" 

"Yes,  the  same." 

"  0 !  yes,  sir,  we  are  close  to  it.  Come 
this  way,  sir." 

"  That  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  Montagu,  and 
the  Orderly,  turning  sharply  round  to  the 
right,  led  the  way  through  the  various 
buildings  until  they  entered  the  room  at  the 
head  of  which,  propped  on  pillows  on  his 
bed,  was  seen  the  poor  Major  of  the  gallant 
Nonsuch. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  room  when 
the  old  officer's  sharp  eye  detected    the  two 
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brothers  and,  fixing  his  glance  upon  them 
while  they  walked  up  to  his  bedside,  he 
had  his  hand  extended  to  grasp  theirs,  and  a 
suffering  smile  upon  his  lips  as  they  seated 
themselves  by  his  bedside.  u  Ah !  my  dear 
Montagu  and  young  Mr.  Scapegrace,  thig  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  the  old 
soldier ;  you  see  I  have  the  vanity  to  suppose 
your  visit  was  to  me." 

"  It  was  so  indeed,  Major  Fussey,"  said 
Montagu,  aand  I  should  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  coming  to  you  before,  but  I  only 
this  morning  knew  for  a  certainty  where  you 
were.  Our  Colonel,  who  is  also  seriously 
wounded,  asked  me  to  give  his  compliments 
and  regards  to  you/' 

"  Ah  !  tell  him  it  is  all  over  with  me,  dear 
Montagu." 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  not,  Major.", 

"  Alas,  yes !  I  shall  never  parade  the  old 
Nonsuch  again.     Ah  !  and  faith  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  there  will  very  soon  be  no  Nonsuch  to 
parade.  A  man  who  has  just  gone  out  tells 
me  they  are  dwindling  away  in  the  trenches 
there  in  this  bitter  weather,  losing  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  fifty  a  night.  The  regiment  now  I 
hear  is  little  over  a  hundred  strong." 

u  Is  it  possible,  sir?  can  that  be  correct, 
Major  Fussey  ?" 

"  Ah  !  sir,  it  is  only  too  correct.  By-and- 
bye  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  old 
colours,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  around  them. 
Alas  !  what  a  magnificent  army  has  been  used 
up  by  the  miserable  mismanagement  of  the 
authorities  at  head-quarters  ;  but  I  suppose 
we  must  not  speak  of  it.  When  we  take  the 
shilling,  my  dear  Mr.  Montagu,  we  undertake 
to  die  for  the  country,  and  now  we  are  rapidly 
doing  what  we  undertook  to  do," 

"  But  where  is  your  wound,  Major?" 

"  My  boy,  I  was  struck  by  a  round  shot  just 
above  the  knee.     They  took  off  my  leg  the 
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same  afternoon,  and  the  stump  has  never 
healed,  and  what  is  more,  in  my  conviction  it 
never  will." 

"  But  you  should  not  give  way  to  that 
impression,  because  the  very  fact  of  believing 
that,  has  a  tendency  to  retard  your  recovery." 

"  So  the  doctors  tell  me  ;  but  it  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  to  a  man  of  what  he  should  be- 
lieve and  what  he  should  not  believe ;  yet, 
when  a  man  loses  his  leg  near  the  hip  joint, 
and  week  after  week  the  stump  makes  little 
or  no  progress  in  healing,  when  the  flesh  gra- 
dually flies  from  him  as  fast  as  it  can  start, 
when  all  his  feelings  grow  worse,  and  none  of 
his  symptoms  better,  why  what  ought  a  brave 
man  to  expect  but  that  the  moment  is  draw- 
ing near  which  will  dismiss  him  from  parade 
altogether  ?" 

aYes,   but,   my   dear    Major,    we    ought 
always  to  be  prepared  for  that,  you  know :  for 
indeed,  all  men  only  come  into  the  world  for 
k  5 
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the  very  express  purpose  of  dying,  and  Gene- 
ral Wolfe's  song  says  of  the  soldier  especially 
that  his  c  business  is  to  die  •/  yet,  for  all  that, 
we  ought  to  keep  up  our  spirits  as  much  as 
we  can." 

"  True,  my  dear  Montagu,  I  might  do 
something  in  that  line,  if  my  wound  had  been 
somewhat  less  of  an  overwhelming  nature ; 
but  consider  my  case  ;  the  man  who  loses  his 
leg  cannot  go  on  with  the  duties  of  hii  regi- 
ment, and  then  a  man  who,  like  myself,  for 
the  sake  of  being  a  better  soldier,  was  never 
married,  and  made  his  regiment  his  wife  and 
his  child,  his  son  and  his  daughter,  and  his 
home  and  everything  this  world  contains,  why, 
zounds,  sir,  to  have  a  wound  which  removes 
you  from  your  regiment,  is  almost  worse  than 
a  wound  which  removes  you  from  life,  for 
what  is  life  when  you  have  taken  away  from 
it  all  that  a  man  has  been  alive  for  ?  Cer- 
tainly I  could  wish  to  live  a  little  loDger  if 
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poor  Loosefysh's  wound  were  more  dangerous 
than  mine,  but  I  apprehend  mine  is  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  said 
Montagu. 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  know,"  said  Fussey, 
looking  very  sharp,  "  You  know  if  anything 
happened  to  poor  Loosefysh,  I  am  the  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  so  long  as  I  am  alive,  if  I  had 
lost  not  only  one  leg  but  two,  and  a  couple  of 
arms  to  boot,  still,  you  know,  I  should  be 
Colonel  of  the  Nonsuch." 

"Ah!  I  forgot  that." 

"  Zounds,  sir,  have  not  I  been  living  in  the 
regiment  all  this  time  merely  for  that  ?  But, 
however,  it  seems  clear  I  must  now  die  with- 
out it.  It  is  provoking,  too,  when  I  think 
how  many  things  I  have  denied  myself  to  save 
and  pinch  together  the  money  that  was  neces- 
sary to  buy  my  step,  and  there  is  that  fellow, 
Loosefysh,  who  has  made  it  a  rule  of  his  life 
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never  to  deny  himself  anything,  nothing  that 
I  could  say  to  him,  nothing  that  I  could  do  for 
him  would  ever  induce  him  to  stir." 

"  Indeed,  was  that  so?" 

"  Oh !  dear,  yes,  I  have  offered  him  his  regu- 
lation price  and  any  sum  he  would  like  to  fix, 
but  no,  he  would  not  stir ;  so  now  you  see  if 
there  should  be  a  vacancy,  if  I  was  only 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  for  a  day,  still  it  is 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  afterwards — you  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  you  see,  but  you  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  service,  my  dear  fellow,  to  know 
the  importance  those  little  trifles  give  to  us 
poor  soldiers  who  live  in  the  regiment  the 
most  part  of  our  lives ;  but  I  suppose  I  must 
not  think  of  it — in  all  probability  the  Colonel 
will  outlive  me,  and  I  must  say,  for  one  o 
two  private  reasons,  I  am  exceedingly  vexed 
that  it  should  be  so." 
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"  Of  course,  Major,  we  all  cling  to  life — it 
is  quite  enough  for  men  to  know  that  the  final 
moment  for  separation  is  near,  to  make  any 
man  depressed  and  anxious." 

u  Sir,  it  is  not  that.  When  a  man  has 
passed  all  the  years  that  I  have  in  the  field, 
has  fought  fifteen  duels,  and  been  in  action, 
what  with  China  and  India,  some  five  and 
twenty  times,  it  is  not  the  approach  of  death 
that  I  am  talking  about :  you  see  you  are  too 
young  in  the  service,  Mr.  Montagu,  to  under- 
stand it,  but  do  not  you  see,  sir,  the  moment 
my  death  occurs,  that  fellow  Spinney  gets  my 
death  vacancy,  that  is  the  devil  of  it,  Spinney, 
sir,  Spinney  gets  it." 

"  Ah !  sir,"  said  Montagu,  "  I  did  not 
think  of  that." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  you  did  not,  but  I  think  of 
it.  I  think  of  it  perpetually,  and  every  time 
my  infernal  stump  wakes  me  up  in  the  night 
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with  those  terrific  twinges  of  pain,  I  say  to 
myself  that  fellow  Spinney  will  have  it  now 
— have  it,  sir,  without  purchase — that  is  the 
bore  of  it.  Think,  sir,  think  of  Spinney 
having  it  without  purchase,  majority  without 
purchase,  sir." 

"  Well,  but  major,  I  suppose  you  could, 
even  now,  could  you  not,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  service,  sell  out  ?" 

"  Well,  I  have  thought  of  that,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  it — I  never  did  think  of  it 
until  I  lost  my  leg,  and  then  you  see  if  I  were 
to  sell  out  now,  of  course  I  should  get  nothing 
beyond  regulation  price,  and  supposing  I  sold 
out  to-day  and  Loosefysh  slipped  his  wind  to- 
morrow, see  what  a  mess  I  should  be  in — 
there  I  should  be — I  should  have  lost  the 
death  vacancy  of  the  Colonelcy,  and  that  in- 
fernal fellow,  Spinney,  sir,  would  have  got 
my  majority  by  purchase,  and  the  Colonelcy, 
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sir,  without  purchase,  thanks  to  me,  thanks 
to  me — why,  sir,  such  a  thing  would  kill  me 
ten  times  over." 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  Major,  that  is  a  great 
dilemma,"  said  Montagu  endeavouring  to  look 
grave,  while  young  Scapegrace  who  was 
unable  to  keep  himself  from  laughing,  strolled 
over  to  the  window,  and  stuffed  his  pocket 
handkerchief  in  his  mouth. 

"  i^es  !  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
case,  and  I  must  say,  Mr.  Montagu  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  retards  my  re- 
covery, and  keeps  my  stump  from  healing ;  but 
how  is  your  wound  going  on  ?" 

"  Well,  major,  my  wound  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  it  was,  or  you  would  not  see  me 
out — the  fact  is  that  my  brother  discovered 
the  ball  which  went  through  from  the  left 
shoulder,  traversed  the  back,  I  suppose  in  some 
curious  way,  and  was  cut  out  a  few  days  since 
just  above  my  waist  on  the  right  side.  I  have 
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got  the  ball  in  my  pocket  if  you  would  like 
to  see  it." 

"  0 !  to  be  sure  I  should — a  real  Eussian 
traveller,  shew  him  me." 

Montagu  produced  his  purse,  and  taking  out 
of  it  the  ball,  which  was  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  shewed  it  to  the  Major. 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  Major  taking  it  in  his 
hand,  "  that  is  one  of  our  old  friends — we 
little  think  when  we  handle  them  so  freely 
in  piping  times  of  peace  what  a  queer  trick 
they  may  serve .  us  when  they  come  rattling 
through  the  misty  haze  of  a  grey  morning,  or 
the  dark  fog  of  a  winter  night  in  the  trenches. 
There,  put  him  back  safely  in  your  purse 
again — I  hope,  my  dear  boy  you  will  live  to 
look  at  that  many  and  many  a  year,  and  you 
will  think  of  me  when  it  is  all  over  with  poor 
Fussey." 

u  Let  us  rather  hope,  Major,  that  you  and  I 
may  some  day  examine  him  by  the  help  of 
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wax  lights  and  chateau  margaux  at  the  Non- 
such mess  in  English  quarters." 

"  Never  for  me,  my  dear  boy,  never  for 
me.  Do  you  remember  that  night  in  the 
trenches  when  you  got  shot?  I  was  just  tel- 
ling you  there  was  a  chance  of  your  distin- 
guishing yourself;  the  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  my  lips  when  down  you  went,  and 
those  barbarians,  the  Russians,  came  rattling 
in ;  but  we  peppered  them,  I  can  tell  you ; 
Ave  deeply  revenged  you ;  that  night  there 
were  several  hundred  of  those  fellows  went 
down.  Ah !  it  is  a  splendid  weapon  is  the 
Minie,  sir;  the  man  who  invented  that  deserves 
well  of  his  country." 

"On  the  contrary,  Major,  I  begin  to  have 
rather  a  suspicious  misgiving  about  war  and 
warriors." 

"  Suspicious  misgiving,"  said  Fussey,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Well,"    said    Montagu,   "you,  of  course, 
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will  think  it  very  unsoldierlike,  but  I  begin  to 
doubt  whether  cutting  throats,  knocking  out 
brains,  and  driving  bullets  into  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  is,  after  all,  quite  the  right  mode  of 
spending  our  time  in  this  world  or  preparing 
for  the  next." 

"Ah!  that  is  a  difficult  question,"  said 
Fussey,  "but  I  never  interfere  into  those 
matters,  you  know;  that  is  an  affair  for  the 
chaplain.  However,  put  up  the  ball,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  have 
a  little  chat  with  me  to-day.  I  am  rather  ex- 
hausted now,  it  is  so  very  rarely  I  see  anyone 
here,  and  never  one  of  our  old  regiment. 
Whenever  you  can  spare  time  again  come  and 
see  me,  there  is  a  good  boy." 

Fussey  held  out  his  hand ;  both  the  brothers 
wished  him  a  speedy  recovery,  and  slowly 
making  their  way  down  the  ward,  regained 
their  own  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


What  was  it  that  day  that  gave  such  spirits 
and  energy  to  both  the  brothers  ? 

With  Montagu  it  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
discovery  he  had  made,  the  additional  incen- 
tive that  it  gave  to  life,  the  vista  that  it 
opened  of  future  happiness  and  affection,  and 
the  gratification  derived  from  knowing  that 
there  was  some  one  dear  to  him,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  own  welfare. 

In  the  breast  of  Scapegrace  the  happiness 
arose  from  seeing   the   decided  progress  that 
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his  brother  was  making,  and  from  feeling 
that  they  both  had  an  interest  in  those  around 
them  which  would  tend  to  deprive  sickness  of 
a  great  deal  of  its  langour  and  ennui,  and  re- 
store them  once  more  to  health. 

That  evening,  immediately  after  dinner, 
which  was  more  than  usually  honored,  Mon- 
tagu wrote  the  desired  letter  for  Pipeclay,  and 
took  it  to  the  soldier.  To  this  he  added  a 
postscript,  and  then  it  was  duly  forwarded, 
with  the  draft  upon  the  bankers,  by  the  mail 
to  England. 

For  a  time  the  beneficial  change  this  letter 
exerted  on  poor  Pipeclay's  health,  induced 
him  to  hope  that  he  might  yet  recover,  but 
the  medical  officer  cautioned  the  two  brothers 
that  this  was  a  delusion. 

Day  by  day  Montagu  went  the  rounds  of 
his  various  brother  officers,  and  although  he 
sometimes  missed  the  Colonel  and  sometimes 
the  Major,  he  never  missed  a  visit  to  the  bed- 
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side  of  Pipeclay ;  indeed,  it  did  happen  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  he  went  there  twice 
the  same  day.  It  is  but  charitable  to  suppose 
that  this  arose  entirely  from  kindness  of  heart 
to  the  suffering  soldier,  but  it  is  also  fair  to 
suppose  that  there  might  have  mingled  with 
this  feeling,  some  little  hope  of  again  encoun- 
tering the  fair  ministrant  whose  appearance 
was  so  eagerly  desired.  Somehow  or  other, 
she  generally  contrived  to  pay  her  visits  some- 
time when  Montagu  was  not  likely  to  be  there, 
and  though  he  did  on  two  or  three  occasions 
manage  to  meet  her  at  other  parts  of  the  ward, 
still  no  opportunity  presented  itself  of  more 
than  a  few  brief  words  and  a  passing  pressure 
of  the  hand. 

As  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
ladies  who  had  rendered  their  charitable  as- 
sistance at  Scutari,  should  confine  their  minis- 
tration to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  wounded 
soldiery,  there  was    of  course   every   reason 
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why  their  privacy  should  not  be  in  any  degree 
trespassed  upon  by  the  officers,  except  at  the 
imperious  call  of  public  duty — no  opportunity 
occurred,  therefore,  to  Montagu  of  seeing 
Blanche,  except  by  those  fortuitous  meetings 
which  we  have  described. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  obstacles  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  passion  fanned  the  flame, 
or  from  what  other  medical  cause  we  know 
not,  but,  certainly  in  proportion,  as  Montagu 
failed  to  meet  her,  so  in  proportion  grew  the 
intensity  of  the  desire  to  see,  and  to  explain 
to  her,  the  secret  that  had  transpired  and  the 
emotions  which  it  had  fanned  into  love. 

Again  and  again  did  he  and  his  brother 
consult  over  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The 
young  sailor,  as  usual,  was  all  for  the  direct 
assault.  "  Write  her  a  letter,  my  boy/'  said 
Scapegrace;  utell  her  how  the  case  stands 
without  any  circumlocution.  u  What  said  the 
gallant  marquis  of  Montrose : 
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"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  win  or  lose  it  all." 

u  Yes,  my  dear  Scapegrace,"  said  Montagu ; 
"Tbut  when  you  quote  the  gallant  marquis  of 
Montrose's  poetry,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  head  in  which  it  was  composed.' J 

"  Well,  and  what  then  ?" 

u  Why  then  you  remember  that  he  did  put 
it  to  the  touch,  and  he  did  lose  it  all,  for  it 
came  off  from  his  shoulders  on  the  block  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  I  think,  therefore,  the  gallant 
marquis's  verse  is  much  more  round  and 
sonorous  than  sound  and  wise.  It  is  not  at 
all  times  prudent  to  put  one's  fortune  to  the 
touch,  and  win  or  lose  it  all,  because  by  a 
little  patience  you  may  so  manage  your  affairs 
as  to  double  the  chance  of  winning  and 
diminish  the  chance  of  losing,  and  vice  versa. 
I  cannot  make  up  my  mind,  situated  as  Blanche 
is,  to  write  anything  which  she  may  consider 
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unkind  or  taking  advantage  of  her  position, 
and  resent  or  feel  herself  called  upon  to 
answer  by  a  refusal ;  and  though  I  feel  that 
this  growing  cause  of  anxiety  is  once  more 
retarding  my  cure,  still  I  must  bear  it.  I  do 
not  see  my  way.  Holloa !  where  is  this  note 
from?"  said  he,  opening  a  little  billet-doux 
which  he  suddenly  found  lying  on  a  table  in 
the  corner  of  his  room. 

"  That  is  not  from  her,"  said  Scapegrace. 

u  0  no,  it  is  a  man's  hand.  Ah !  I  see  it 
is  from  poor  Major  Fussey. — l  Dear  Montagu, 
I  am  much  worse  to  day,  come  to  me  if  you 
can.  I  am  afraid  Spinney  is  on  the  point  of 
getting  his  majority  without  purchase.  Ever 
yours — Fussey/  I  must  hurry  off  and  see 
this  poor  old  fellow ;  I  suppose,  Julius,  there, 
it  no  harm  in  taking  you  with  me  ?" 

u  Whether  there  is  harm  or  not,  I  can  tell 
you  in  your  present  state  I  am  not  going  to 
allow  you  out  of  my  sight ;    so  if  you  cannot 
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take  me  you  will  not  go  at  all — there,  it  is  no 
use  remonstrating,  you  know  you  are  as  weak 
as  a  cat,  and  if  you  do  not  assent  to  my  pro- 
position, I  shall  simply  take  you  up  in  my 
arms  and  carry  you  off." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
that ;  Fussey  will  understand  the  necessity  of 
your  being  with  me,"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  two  young  men  stood  beside  the  veteran's 
bed. 

"  Will  you  excuse  my  bringing  my  brother 
with  me  ?"  said  Montagu,  "  I  am  still  so  weak 
I  can  scarcely  be  trusted  with  safety  alone." 

u  All  right,  my  dear  fellow,  when  a  man  is 
dying  what  does  it  matter  who  sees  him,  and 
who  hears  him  ?  not  that  I  apply  this  to  your 
brother,  a  good  gallant  boy  no  doubt  he  is, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  him  indeed.  Ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  just  sit  down  by  my  side,  I 
feel  my  voice  low,  very  low.  I  have  not  much 
to  say  to  you,  but  we  all  like  to  go  out  of  this 
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world  with  some  familiar  face  near  us,  if  we 
can  have  that  comfort — it  is  not  that  I  much 
care,  you  know,  about  leaving  this  world, 
where  every  man  has  his  own  amount  of 
troubles  and  annoyance,  but  when  a  fellow  is 
past  fifty,  as  I  am — " 

Here  Montagu  could  scarcely  keep  his 
countenance  at  this  assertion,  well  convinced, 
in  his  own  mind,  that  Fussey  could  never  see 
sixty  again  if  he  were  to  live  as  long  as  Me- 
thuselah. 

"  I  say,  my  dear  Montagu,  when  a  man 
comes  to  be  past  fifty,  life  is  but  a  poor  affair. 
The  machine,  sir,  is  out  of  joint — it  is  always 
wanting  oil  or  mending,  and  presently  comes 
a  shot  which  knocks  it  to  pieces,  and  down  he 
falls,  as  I  do.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  care  about 
dying,  but  I  do  think  that  after  Spinney's  con- 
duct— you  remember  the  duel — that  affair  be- 
tween us,  you  know?" 

"  But.  my  dear  major,  I  thought  that  was  all 
forgotten." 
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"  We  must  forgive,  and  I  do  forgive  him, 
sir — I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it  at  the 
time,  but  that  pistol  of  his  was  foully  charged, 
and  after  all,  this  getting  his  majority  with- 
out purchase  is,  I  say,  a  little  too  hard  indeed 
— however,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  sub- 
mit to  these  melancholy  results  of  a  career  of 
honor  and  glory.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
to-day  was  this — when  it  is  all  over  with  me, 
which  I  feel  it  will  be  presently,  will  you 
take  my  favourite  pistols — did  I  ever  tell  you 
I  call  one  Sweetbreath  and  the  other  Har- 
mony ? — and  give  them  to  my  brother  with 
my  love." 

u  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  Major 
Fussey." 

"Now  be  sure,  my  dear  Montagu,"  said 
Fussey,  attempting  to  lift  himself  in  his  bed, 
and  holding  up  a  finger  in  his  old  solemn 
manner,  "  be  sure  you  deliver  them,  or  my 
ghost  shall  follow  you  to  your  dying  day." 

L  2 
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"  You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Major,  that  I 
will  faithfully  discharge  your  request.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  given  ought 
to  be  an  assurance  to  your  mind  that  it  shall 
not  be  neglected ;  only  tell  me  where  to  find 
your  brother." 

"  Many  thanks.  You  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  him,  he  is  very  well  known; 
everybody  knows  my  brother." 

"  Indeed :  where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  London.  But  I  was  about  to  tell  you, 
these  pistols  are  very  valuable,  they  are 
beautiful  pistols  in  themselves  ;  I  have  always 
cherished  them,  been  out  with  them  fifteen 
times  ;  Sweetbreath  particularly,  a  very  fine 
pistol,  been  with  me  the  whole  of  my  military 
career.  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Montagu,  what 
gives  them  greater  value  in  my  eyes  is,  I  must 
inform  you,  they  were  given  to  my  father  by 
his  late  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sir;"    and  here  the   dying  man's    eyes  grew 
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bright  for  a  minute,  "  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sir,  was  wrapt  up  in  my  father — " 

u  But  where  does  your  brother  live  ?" 

"  15,  Furnival's  Inn.  Ask  for  the  great 
firm  of  Fussey  and  Makecosts." 

u  What  is  he  ?  Fussey  and  Makecosts  ? 
That  sounds  very  like  the  name  of  a  firm  of 
attornies.     What  is  he,  a  solicitor  ?" 

A  motion  of  pain  came  over  the  face  of  the 
Major  as  this  question  was  asked,  but  putting 
it  directly  aside,  he  replied,  "  Fussey  and 
Makecosts,  great  firm,  he  succeeded  my  father. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  wrapt  up  in  my 
father,"  and,  as  these  words  came  forth  with 
difficulty  from  the  major's  lips,  overcome 
with  the  effort,  the  jaws  dropped  gradually 
apart,  a  little  rattling  of  the  throat  was  heard, 
and  all  was  over. 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  Montagu,  taking  the 
major's  hand  and  feeling  for  the  pulse. 

"  Troth,  your  honour,  you  will  feel  there  a 
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long  time,"  said  the  hospital  orderly,  crossing 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  "  The  poor 
major  has  been  sinking  ever  since  the  day 
before  yesterday;  I  thought  he  would  not 
last  out  so  long.  Here  are  the  pistols,  your 
honour  •,  he  made  me  get  them  out  and  pack 
them  together  for  you." 

And  the  orderly  produced  a  large  brown 
paper  packet  from  under  the  Major's  bed. 

"  Take  it  to  my  ward,"  said  Montagu,  u  but 
before  you  take  it  away,  just  bring  it  here 
that  I  may  write  the  direction  he  gave  us. 
What  was  it?  15,  Furnival's  Inn;  Fussey 
and  Makecosts ;"  and  Montagu,  taking  the 
pen,  inscribed  those  words  upon  it.  "  Heaven 
only  knows  whether  I  shall  live  to  deliver 
this,  but  if  not,  you,  my  dear  Julius,  must  see 
to  it." 

u  Very  well,"  said  his  brother,  "  but  T  think 
I  may  add  the  same  prophecy  of  '  Heaven 
only  knows  if  ever  I  shall  live  to  deliver  it/ 
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for  this  war  seems  to  blow  us  all  up  at  a  very 
considerable  rate:  but  I  suppose  if  Fussey 
and  Makecosts  do  not  get  the  pistols,  they  will 
be  able  to  do  for  their  clients  without  the  use 
of  these  deadly  weapons,  even  supposing  that 
they  did  come  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of 
which  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  as  the  late 
gallant  departed." 

u  Poor  old  Major !"  said  Montagu,  and 
gently  placing  the  attenuated  pulse  he  had 
felt  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  he  rose  and 
moved  down  the  ward  to  his  own  quarters. 

As  he  passed  along  he  saw  the  Colonel's 
window  open,  and  the  gallant  chief  smoking 
his  cigar. 

"  I  will  go  up  and  tell  the  Colonel  that  the 
poor  old  Major  is  dead,"  said  Montagu. 

"  Indeed,  my  boy,  I  think  you  had  better 
let  it  alone,"  said  Scapegrace,  u  you  have  had 
quite  enough  of  dead  and  dying  to  day — do 
let  us  have  a  little  talk  about  something  else ; 
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it  is  so  distressing  to  the  spirits  to  be  so  per- 
petually dealing  with  disease." 

"  No,  my  dear  Julius,  duty  is  duty  ;  I  think 
the  Colonel  ought  to  know  that  the  next  in 
command  is  gone,  and  he  will  think  it  strange 
of  a  brother  officer  in  the  regiment  being  at 
the  dying  bed,  and  never  communicating  the 
information. 

"  Well,  you  wilful  boy,  I  suppose  you  will 
go  on  fussing  about  in  these  abominable 
stinking  wards  until  you  get  your  own  wound 
in  a  dangerous  state — you  are  like  the  rest  of 
us — if  there  is  anything  you  ought  not  to  do 
you  will  proceed  in  it  until  the  mischief  is 
perpetrated.  Here,  take  my  arm/'  and  the 
two  walked  slowly  forward  until  they  gained 
the  presence  of  Loosefysh. 

"  How  do  you  do  to-day,  Colonel  ?"  said 
Montagu. 

"  Ah !  my  boy,  I  do  as  badly  as  I  can — the 
surgeon  tells  me  that  my  wound  shews  a  ten- 
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dency  to  hospital  gangrene,  and  that  I  must 
be  invalided  to  England.  What  is  the  use  of 
my  going  to  England  ?  I  should  only  feel 
myself  like  a  fish  out  of  water." 

"  Well,  but,  Colonel,  you  stoop  that  you  may 
rise  again,  if  going  to  England  or  change  of 
air  will  heal  your  wound — why,  the  quicker 
you  get  that  wound  healed  the  more  quickly 
you  are  ready  once  more  for  Her  Majesty's 
service,  and  to  go  back  to  your  regiment." 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  astonishing 
that  that  view  of  the  case  never  suggested  it- 
self to  me  before,  or,  if  I  thought  of  it,  it 
never  came  in  so  strong  a  light,  but  the  fact 
was  I  felt  myself  comfortable  here — -the  brandy 
is  good — the  cigars  are  not  bad,  and  though 
there  is  a  trifle  too  much  of  the  wounded  at- 
mosphere, still  to  the  man  who  takes  the 
quantity  of  snuff  that  I  do,  I  did  not  see  that 
I    should    be    bored    to    go    chopping,    and 

changing,  and  moving  about — if  I  went  back 
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to  London  I  should  only  be  sleeping  in  a  5s. 
garret  and  living  at  the  club — most  of  the  men 
that  I  should  like  to  see  are  here,  either  dead 
or  dying/ ' 

"  Still,  Colonel,  it  is  the  getting  rid  of  your 
wounds." 

"  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  being  quiet  for  a  little  time, 
since  it  has  come  in  my  way." 

u  Still,  Colonel,  the  rapid  healing  of  the 
wound  is  the  thing." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  agree  with  you.  Well  then  I 
will  tell  my  doctor  that  I  am  ready  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  sent  home.  How  is  your  wound 
getting  on  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  doing 
much." 

"Well  then  you  had  better  be  surveyed 
and  sent  home,  too,  and  then  we  will  go  home 
together — and  then  there  is  poor  Fussey 
too.  Do  you  think  he  is  well  enough  to  go 
home?" 
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aAli!  my  dear  Colonel,  he  has  gone 
home." 

"  Gone  home !"  said  the  Colonel,  "what  do 
you  mean  ?  is  he  dead?" 

11  Yes,  alas,  he  is !" 

"  Poor  old  Fussey,  he  has  gone  off  rather 
suddenly  at  last — has  he  not?" 

u  No,  I  am  told  he  has  been  sinking  ever 
since  yesterday  morning — that  is  the  worst  of 
this  tainted  atmosphere — you  do  not  get  so 
much  warning  of  your  danger  as  you  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances — when  the  gangrene 
attacks  the  wound  it  is  very  often,  I  am  told, 
very  sudden." 

u  Dear  me,  and  to  think  of  poor  old  Fussey 
being  gone.  Who  was  with  him  when  he 
died?" 

M  I  was,  he  sent  for  me." 

u  Ah !  did  he  though — queer  old  fish — how 
did  he  die — had  he  got  anything  to  say  for 
himself?" 
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u  Yes,  the  old  story,  and,  certainly  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  story, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  touched  by  the  filial 
love  which  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death  elevated  the  remembrance  of  his  father 
beyond  all  other  human  beings." 

a  What,  did  he  mention  his  father?" 

"  Yes,  the  last  words  his  lips  uttered  were 
4  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  wrapped  up  in  my 
father.'  " 

u  Did  he  though  ?     Well,  that  is  droll !" 

u  And  the  drollest  part  of  it  was  that  he 
communicated  the  information  to  me  with  all 
the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  a  man  perfectly 
convinced  that  he  was  imparting  some  very 
original  information.  '  I  ought  to  tell  you,' 
said  he — L  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  my  father/  " 

"  Poor  old  Fussey — and  who  the  devil  was 
his  father — did  it  leak  out  at  last  ?" 

u  Well  I  think  it  did — he  would  not  fairly 
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admit  it,  but  I  think  I  have  now  no  doubt  as 
to  who  he  was." 

11  And  so  he  would  not  admit  the  secret  even 
at  last,  however  reluctantly." 

"  He  sent  home  his  favourite  pistols  to  his 
brother,  and  he  told  me  his  brother  succeeded 
his  father,  head  of  the  great  firm,  as  he  called 
it,  of  Fussey  and  Makecosts." 

"  What  the  devil  was  the  fellow  then  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  he  must  have  been  an 
attorney." 

"  An  attorney  !  Fussey  and  Makecosts — 
that  name  is  very  familiar  to  me.  Where 
had  I  anything  to  do  with  the  law  ?  Oh  yes, 
to  be  sure,  those  are  the  fellows  who  sued  me 
once  for  Clipcloth,  of  Bond  Street,  tailor,  in 
my  acceptance  for  £400,  one  of  their  rascally 
long  accounts.  No  doubt  it  must  be  the 
same  firm  and  they  must  be  attorneys. 
Zounds  an  attorney,  think  of  that — ha !  ha ! 
ha !   the  Prince  of  Wales  wrapped  up  in  an 
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attorney — poor  old  Royal  George,  he  did 
many  funny  things  in  his  life-time,  but  if  he 
went  to  the  shades  below  wrapped  up  in  an 
attorney  all  I  can  say  is,  by  this  and  by  that, 
old  Charon  must  have  been  considerably 
gravelled  when  he  unrolled  such  a  very  queer 
parcel.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  my  dear  fellow, 
hand  me  up  that  cigar  box — didn't  you  al- 
ways think  it  queer  how  he  went  on  with  his 
father  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  I  always 
concluded  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  had 
been  some  state  officer  about  the  court — of 
course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  nobleman,  but 
privy  purse  or  one  of  that  sort,  didn't  you 
think  so?" 

u  Well,  I  confess  I  always  imagined  his 
father  had  been  some  distinguished  official 
near  the  Prince  of  Wales'  person,  and  even 
now  I  am  puzzled  how  there  could  have  been 
any  great  intimacy  between  Fussey  and  Make- 
costs  and  the  celebrated  Prince  Regent." 
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u0!  if  there  was  an  intimacy,  you  know 
it  could  only  have  been  of  one  sort — I  sup- 
pose old  George  and  the  Royal  Dukes  went 
to  him  when  they  were  hard  up,  and  he 
stumped  up  cash  to  them — doing  it  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  at  50  per  cent." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  was  the  color  of  the 
transaction,  and  what  is  more,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run,  old  George  let  him  in  for 
both  principal  and  interest,  and  gave  him  a 
ten  guinea  pair  of  pistols  as  balance  of  a  bill 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  ;  only  the  attorney 
being  more  than  usually  a  toady,  found  that 
he  could  not  help  himself,  and  so  submitted 
with  a  good  grace  for  the  sake  of  the  honor." 

M  Well,  poor  old  Fussey,  I  am  sorry  he  is 
dead,  but  then  you  know  our  business  is  to 
die.     What  are  you  to  do  with  the  pistols  ?" 

"  0  !  I  had  a  special  injunction  about  them 
— they  are  to  be  carried  in  lavender  to  Messrs. 
Fussey  and  Makecosts." 
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44  Aye !  truly ;  and  there  I  suppose  they 
will  be  framed  and  glazed,  or  properly  put  up 
on  a  four-legged  stool.  Egad,  I  remember 
going  to  that  office,  but  that  will  be  a  dan- 
gerous legacy  for  their  unfortunate  suitors.  I 
remember  once  going  to  the  office  after  they 
commenced  that  action  against  me  for  my 
tailor's  bill — egad  I  felt  in  such  a  rage,  if  I 
had  found  a  pair  of  pistols  there,  I  would  have 
demolished  both  Makecosts  and  Fussey,  and 
every  infernal  clerk  in  the  place — swept  the 
whole  firm,  sir,  from  the  face  of  creation/ ' 

"  Ah  !  I  suppose  it  is  rather  riling  to  be 
troubled  with  these  fellows,  parchments,  writs, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Eiling,  sir,  they  talk  about  Eussian  Artil- 
lery— it  is  mere  rubbish  compared  to  the 
artillery  of  these  infernal  writs  and  processes 
that  bore  a  man  to  death,  and,  after  breakfast, 
just  when  he  thinks  he  is  getting  a  packet  of 
comforting  letters,  he  finds  that  one  relates  to 
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liis  having  been  served  with  this  and   seized 
by  that." 

"Indeed!"     - 

"  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  dear  fellow ; 
if  you  take  those  pistols  to  Fussey  and  Make- 
costs,  if  you  could  by  any  possibility  contrive 
to  have  them  loaded,  and  could  by  any  neat 
little  accident  blow  up  the  whole  concern,  you 
shall  have  not  only  my  special  thanks,  but 
that  of  every  officer  in  the  service." 

"  I  daresay,  Colonel,  but  I  would  rather 
leave  such  an  act  of  national  heroism  to  you ; 
at  the  same  time  I  can't  help  being  amazed 
at  that  cunning  dog  old  Fussey  keeping  it  so 
quietly  under  the  rose  all  the  while." 

"  By  Jove  !  sir,  I  have  an  inward  shudder 
when  I  think  how  often  I  have  sat  down  to 
mess  with  the  son  of  the  very  attorney  who 
sued  me  for  the  coat  I  had  on  my  back.  Lord 
deliver  us  !  what  is  the  service  coming  to  ?  I 
say,  my  dear  Montagu,  will  you  just  look  and 
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see  whether  you  can  find  my  doctor,  and  give 
him  your  orders  about  our  both  being  surveyed 
and  invalided,  a  ad  both  being  sent  home  to- 
gether, and  do  move  quickly  in  it,  for  I  got  a 
hint  or  two  from  my  side  this  morning,  which 
makes  me  suspect  that  if  I  do  not  want  to 
follow  Fussey,  I  had  better  be  under  way  as 
soon  as  possible — there,  good  bye,  I  cannot 
talk  to  you  any  more  just  now,  but  the  truth 
is  I  am  very  poorly,  and  it  is  as  much  as  ever 
brandy  will  save  me  !"  and  the  Colonel  again 
poured  out  a  large  libation  of  the  French 
spirit,  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  shaking  hands 
with  our  hero,  was  left  by  them  to  his  repose. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  Montagu  and  his  brother  left  the  Colo- 
nel's quarters,  they  made  some  enquiries  as  to 
where  they  could  find  the  medical  officer,  to 
whom  Loosefysh  alluded. 

Scapegrace,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
wards,  insisted  that  his  brother  should  not  go 
there,  and  leaving  the  latter  slowly  strolling 
in  the  winter's  sun,  while  his  eye  wandered 
over  the  beautiful  and  romantic  prospect  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Scapegrace  himself  walked  off 
to  find  the  medical  authority. 
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After  half  an  hour's  absence  he  returned, 
saying :  "  Well,  my  boy,  I  am'glad  to  tell  you 
that  the  doctor  thinks  no  better  course  can  be 
taken  than  to  have  both  you  and  the  Colonel 
surveyed  and  sent  home  at  once — he  was  very 
hurried,  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  very  small 
hopes  of  his  wounds  healing  in  this  atmosphere, 
which  every  day  grows  worse  and  worse,  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  Colonel  has  delayed 
the  step  too  long.  He  says  that  gangrene  has 
already  set  in  in  a  slight  degree,  and  that 
Loosefysh  has  hurt  himself  by  excessive 
smoking,  and  that  brandy  will  not  save 
him." 

"  0  !  you  told  him  the  Colonel's  expression 
did  you." 

"  Yes !  I  told  him  the  old  boy  was  busy 
with  the  I  randy  bottle,  and  seemed  to  think 
it  was  the  best  medicine  of  the  day." 

"  And  does  he  actually  think  that  the  Colo- 
nel's case  is  past  hope  ?" 
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"Well,  he  did  not  say  that  exactly,*  but  he 
said  he  thought  the  invaliding  him  home  came 
too  late,  but  that  in  your  case,  being  young 
and  recovered  from  your  fever,  he  thought 
that  you  ought  to  embrace  it  without  the  least 
delay.'' 

a  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what,  Julius, 
since  that  is  so,  it  is  bringing  to  a  climax  that 
other  affair." 

"  What,  with  regard  to  Blanche  Wynd- 
ham  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  what  will  you  do?" 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do :  we 
will  go  in-doors,  and  I  will  write  and  ask  her 
to  let  me  call  upon  her  any  time  to-morrow 
at  Lady  Theobald's  I  know  they  are  inti- 
mate." 

"  Who  is  Lady  Theobald  ?" 

"  0  !  she  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  out  here 
on  service,  and  she  is  very  intimate  with  all 
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the  ladies  who  are  here  attending  to  the 
wounded,  so  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  our  meeting  in  her  rooms." 

u  Well,  and  then  what  will  you  do  ?" 
"  Well,  I  will  tell  her  candidly  that—,  but 
never  mind  what  I  will  tell  her,  I  cannot  re- 
hearse that,''  said  Montagu,  blushing,  "  even 
to  you.  I  will  tell  her  all  I  think  about  it, 
and  bring  it  to  a  climax.' ' 

u  Well,"  said  Julius,  "  I  do  not  want  you  to 
confess  anything  to  me,  particularly  anything 
that  pains  you,  but  let  me  give  you  this  one 
word  of  advice — whatever  you  do,  do  try  and 
bring  it  to  a  climax ;  or,  if  you  like  the  girl 
and  can  get  her  to  marry  you  at  once,  do  so, 
and  be  off  and  get  away  home  together,  for  I 
can  tell  you,  though  I  have  not  said  much  to 
you  about  it,  that  I  have  seen  her  day  after 
day  walking  these  infernal  wards,  and  the  poor 
girl  appears  to  me  to  get  paler  and  thinner 
and  fainter  every  day.     I  am  sure,  if  she  re- 
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mains  exposed  to  the  infection  of  this  atmos- 
phere much  longer,  she  will  get  the  hospital 
fever,  and  most  likely  go  off  like  poor 
Fussey." 

"  I  am  shocked  to  hear  that,"  said  Mon- 
tagu, "have  you  seen  her  to-day?" 

"  No,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  have  not  seen 
her  to-day,  nor  did  I  see  her  yesterday,  and  I 
expect  between  ourselves  that  she  is  ill.  Now 
do  not  be  frightened,  my  dear  fellow  ;  you 
know  if  you  can  only  get  her  to  consent  to 
get  out  of  this  pestiferous  region,  her  young 
blood  will  soon  carry  her  through  all  diffi- 
culties, and  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  one 
perplexity  she  may  be  in  now,  is  the  difficulty 
of  her  leaving  this  place  to  go  home,  because 
she  has  no  brother;  and  not  having  any  brother 
or  near  relation  to  go  with,  and  so  few  ladies 
being  here  or  likely  to  return  to  Europe,  I 
have  been  thinking  for  the  last  few  days  what 
a  perplexing  position  she  is  placed  in." 
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"  I  will  be  off  and  write  the  letter  at  once, 
then,"  said  Montagu. 

"  Well  then,  come  along,  and  God  speed 
us !"  added  his  brother.  "  As  soon  as  ever 
you  have  written  the  letter  I  will  cany  it 
myself." 

Going  into  their  ward,  Montagu  soon  got 
out  his  writing  materials,  sat  down  and  in- 
dited the  following  note  : — 

"My  Dear  Miss  Wyndham, — My  medical 
officers  have  directed  that  I  am  to  be  invalided 
home  without  delay.  Before  leaving  this 
neighbourhood  I  wish  to  place  in  your  hands 
something  for  the  use  of  my  poor  fellow  suf- 
i  ferers  whom  I  shall  leave  behind  here.  Will 
you  ask  your  friend  Lady  Theobald,  to  do  me 
the  favour  to  allow  me  to  see  you  alone  for  a 
few  minutes  in  her  rooms  to-day? — Ever 
yours, 

"  Ernest  Montagu." 
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"  That  will  do,"  said  his  brother,  "  she  will 
understand  what  that  means  fast  enough. 
Now  seal  it  up,  and  I  will  wait  and  bring  you 
back  an  answer.' ' 

In  a  few  minutes  off  started  Mercury  with 
this  missive  from  Cupid,  and  having  delivered 
the  note,  and  sent  it  up  while  he  waited  for 
an  answer,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  re- 
turned to  his  brother,  whom  he  found  in  a 
state  of  considerable  agitation,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  reply,  which  was  in  a  strange 
hand,  and  which  he  opened  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Lady  Theobald  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mr.  Montagu,  and  is  sorry  that  Miss 
Wyndham  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness contracted  in  her  unremitting  attention 
to  the  painful  duties  she  has  undertaken.  She 
will,  however,  make  an  effort  to  rise,  and  will 
give  Mr.  Montagu  a  few  minutes'  interview 
this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock." 

VOL.    III.  M 
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"  Hurrah  !"  said  Scapegrace,  "  the  fortress 
that  parleys,  and  the  lady  who  debates  we 
know  the  fate  of.  Cheer  up,  my  boy,  do  not 
be  so  downhearted/'  he  added,  turning  to  his 
brother,  who  was  in  tears  at  the  information 
the  note  contained.  "  I  dare  say  she  is  not  so 
ill  as  this  makes  out — perhaps  it  is  only  some 
little  delicacy  as  to  her  not  liking  to  write 
herself — you  will  see  her  at  four  o'clock,  and 
I  dare  say  what  you  have  to  say  will  not 
seriously  damage  her  constitution,  and,  if  so, 
you  know  it  will  open  the  best  channel  for 
her  escaping  the  pestilential  wards  and  re- 
covering her  health.  In  the  meantime  do  not 
forget  we  have  to  write  to  old  Loosefysh,  and 
to  inform  him  that  to-morrow  is  fixed  for  sur- 
veying his  condition  and  invaliding  him  to 
jolly  old  London.  How  I  wish  those  infernal 
Russians  had  knocked  off  a  slice  or  two 
off  my  ribs  or  something  of  that  sort,  that  I 
might  have  been  invalided  and  sent  home  too !" 
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"  '0  !  niy  dear  fellow,  do  not  talk  in    that 
way : 

4  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

I  hope  devoutly  that  no  Russian  shot  may 
ever  touch  you — what  does  it  matter  seeing 
England  if  you  have  neither  health  nor  spirits 
left  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  who  add  to 
England  its  greatest  charm  ?  What  is  Eng- 
land after  all  compared  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  around  us — it  is  the  want  of  English 
faces  and  English  hearts,  and  English  customs 
that  makes  this  place  so  miserable —in  beauty 
it  is  a  paradise  compared  to  our  tight  little 
island." 

u  Well,  my  boy,  there  is  something  in  that, 
but  I  confess  that  I  like  to  see  the  rocks  I  saw 
as  a  boy — I  like  to  tread  the  ground  I  played 
on  as  a  child — I  like  to  hear  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  same  branches  that  sighed  over 
all  when  I  was  a  truant ;  and  you  may  say 
M  2 
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what  you  will  it  is  the  very  land  itself,  the 
soil,  the  rocks,  the  stone,  everything  that  be- 
longs to  old  England,  which  is  dear  to  me  as 
the  blood  of  my  very  heart,  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  under  estimate  those  institutions,  the 
most  perfect  of  an  imperfect  world,  that  en- 
able us  to  enjoy  amidst  English  scenery,  that 
which  is  better  than  all  the  scenery  in  the 
world,  English  freedom — now  then  here  is  the 
letter  to  Loosefysh — just  sign  it.  Here  comes 
your  basin  of  broth,  I  will  drink  to  your  suc- 
cess in  my  pint  of  stout,  and  when  we  have 
discussed  these  matters,  we  will  sally  forth  to 
Lady  Theobald's,  for  you  must  walk  slowly, 
and  by  the  time  you  get  there  it  will  be  close 
upon  four  o'clock." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


There  is  one  hour  in  the  life  of  all  men  that 
is  doomed  seldom  to  recur,  that  is  the  hour 
when  he  takes  upon  himself  to  pledge  the 
future  of  all  his  hopes  and  wishes,  and  to 
listen  with  intense  interest  to  the  decision  of 
the  being  at  whose  disposal,  humanly  speak- 
ing, he  places  them.  No  doubt  that  hour  has 
its  miseries,  a  sickening  sense  of  foreboding 
and  ill  defined  care,  but  it  also  has  its  de- 
lights. That  hour  generally  occurs  in  youth, 
when  everything  in  the  world  is  fresh,  when 
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everything  wears  a  bloom  that  almost  every 
succeeding  day  will  lessen,  and  the  sense  of 
moral  intoxication  conveys  the  delight,  that  if 
not  well  based,  is,  at  any  rate,  overwhelming 
in  its  pleasure. 

Scapegrace,  having  parted  with  his  brother, 
strolled  up  and  down  outside  the  building, 
while  Montagu  was  shewn  upstairs  into  the 
room  where  the  interview  was  to  take  place. 
Here  he  found  poor  Blanche  seated  on  a  sofa, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  while  her  counten- 
ance told  too  truly  how  completely  she  had 
exhausted  herself  in  those  generous  and  devoted 
efforts  which  she  had  made  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

"I  am  so  grieved  to  see  you  looking  thus 
poorly,"  said  Montagu,  rushing  to  her  side 
and  taking  her  thin  pale  hand  in  his  and  pres- 
sing it  to  his  lips,  while  the  blushes  that 
mantled  in  the  face  of  Blanche  and  the  tears 
that    coursed     down   her     cheeks    told  with 
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sufficient  plainness  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind  ;  her  lips  indeed  moved,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them,  nor  did  Montagu  desire  any 
evidence  more  eloquent  than  that  which  his 
own  eyes  beheld. 

After  the  first  few  formal  phrases,  Mon- 
tagu paused  to  consider  how  he  should  ap- 
proach the  great  topic  of  the  hour;  no 
opening  of  the  trenches  seeming  however  so 
suitable  as  that  recommended  by  Horace, 
he  resolved  at  once  to  make  a  plunge  imme- 
diately. 

"  You  remember,  my  dear  Miss  Wynd- 
ham,"  said  he,  blushing,  and  looking  at  her 
little  fingers  which  he  still  held,  "  the  un- 
happy court-martial  in  which  I  got  involved 
in  England.  At  its  close  I  received  anony- 
mously, in  some  lady's  hand- writing,  a  bank 
note  for  £500.  This  was  sent  to  me  no  doubt 
in  generosity,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  which 
I  fully  appreciate  ;  but  as  it  must  also  have 
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been  sent  to  me  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  expense  in  which  I  had  been  involved, 
and  the  means  which  I  had  for  bearing  that 
expense,  I  could  not  think  of  using  it.  I 
was,  however,  exceedingly  indebted  and  agi- 
tated by  this  mark  of  unexpected  kindness 
from  some  unknown  source,  and  I  used  every 
means  in  my  power  to  trace  out  the  fair  donor. 
Of  that  fair  donor  presently  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, as  I  am  invalided  to  England,  and  there 
is  nothing  can  exceed  the  distress  and  misery 
which  prevails  here,  I  think  I  cannot  put  this 
£500  to  any  use  so  delightful  to  me,  or  one 
which  I  know  would  be  so  agreeable  to  its 
dear  donor,  as  that  of  dedicating  it  to  the  use 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  my  brother  sol- 
diers. I  therefore  place  it  in  your  hands,  to 
lay  it  out  in  any  way  that  may  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  greatest  number." 

As  Montagu  said  this  he  drew  out  the  note 
for  £500  and  laid  it  just  over  Blanche's  little 
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throbbing  heart,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to 
take  it,  and  her  tears  fell  silently  upon  it. 

"  Now,"  added  Montagu,  "  with  regard  to 
the  fair  donor  of  this  note,  accident  has  at 
length  revealed  to  me  the  quarter  from  whence 
it  came.  This  paper,"  drawing  out  the  frag- 
ment of  the  letter,  "  is  part  of  a  letter  from  an 
eminent  banking  firm,  directed  to  a  lady,  and 
enclosing  the  note,  referring  to  it  by  number  ; 
you  will  see  it  is  the  same  number,  and  must 
therefore  have  enclosed  the  note  in  question." 

"  That  letter,  where  did  you  get  it?"  said 
Blanche,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  hur- 
riedly extending  her  fingers  to  take  the  paper, 
while  her  pale  cheeks  glowed  with  colour. 

"  It  matters  not  where  I  got  it,"  said  Mon- 
tagu, "  the  generous  being  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  whose  name  you  will  there 
read,  dropped  it  inadvertently  in  drawing  out 
her  handkerchief;  it  has  been  in  my  posses- 
M  5 
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sion  ever  since,   and  this  happened  the   first 
day  on  which  we  met  here." 

As  Blanche  looked  down  at  the  well-known 
letter,  her  colour  went  and  came,  and  her  little 
bosom  rose  and  fell  more  tumultuously  than 
ever. 

u  You  may  imagine,  dearest  Blanche,  all  I 
have  felt  since  the  hour  when  I  made  this 
thrice  welcome  discovery ;  how  I  have  prayed 
for  an  opportunity  since  then  of  telling  you 
that  I  am  infinitely  more  in  need  of  your 
kindness  and  sympathy  now  than  when  you 
sent  this  note.  In  truth,  the  only  happiness 
for  me  in  this  world  is  that  which  you  and 
you  alone  can  bestow." 

And  what  was  Blanche's  reply  ? 

Eeader,  you  are  young  ;  and,  if  you  are  not 
young,  you  once  were.  It  requires,  therefore, 
no  great  stretch  for  your  imagination  to  fancy 
what   was   the   reply,  the   rejoinder,   and   a 
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thousand  and  one  variations  of  love's  sweet 
harmony  ;  but  into  the  labyrinth  of  these  soft 
and  delicious  mysteries  no  rash  pen  may 
rush.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  two  minutes  to 
which  Lady  Theobald  had  strictly  limited  the 
interview,  extended  into  two  hours,  yet  both 
Blanche  and  Montagu  were  surprised  when 
Lady  Theobald  opened  the  door  and  gave  a 
hint  that  the  two  minutes  had  expired. 

By  that  time,  strange  to  say,  Blanche's  eyes 
had  recovered  wonderfully  from  the  look  of 
sickness  and  depression  that  they  had  worn  for 
days  and  weeks  before,  and  when  Montagu 
descended  the  stairs  and  threw  his  arm  round 
his  brother's  waist,  he  whispered,  u  By  Jove, 
my  dear  Julius,  I  feel  so  gloriously  well  this 
afternoon  I  am  afraid  the  doctor  will  never 
invalid  me  home  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


"  My  dear  brother,"  said  Scapegrace,  in 
rather  a  hasty  tone,  "  where  the  dickens  is  the 
conscience  of  you  love  makers  ?  do  you  know 
that  you  have  kept  me  kicking  my  heels  up 
and  down  before  this  place  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  you  promised  it  should  not  be  two 


minutes." 


"  Three  hours  !  0  !  it  is  impossible,  my 
dear  fellow.  I  know  I  have  not  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  O  !  yes,  that  is  a  nice  joke.  Look  at 
your  watch." 
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"  Nonsense.     It  is  no  use  looking." 

"  Nonsense  ?  I  will  insist  upon  it,  look  at 
your  watch." 

u  Well,  really,  upon  my  word  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  could  never  have  credited  I  had 
been  so  rude.  Why,  how  could  the  time 
have  gone  ?  I  never  knew  such  a  thing  in 
my  life." 

"  Well,  never  mind  how  it  has  gone.  Tell 
us  what  has  happened.    How  is  it  arranged?" 

"  Well,  everything  is  arranged.  I  am  ac- 
cepted. Lady  Theobald  joined  in  my  en- 
treaties that  the  marriage  should  come  off  at 
once  in  as  private  a  way  as  Ve  can  arrange 
it — it  is  just  as  you  said.  Poor  Blanche  is 
suffering  now  from  low  fever — the  surgeons 
had  already  ordered  her  to  quit  Constantinople 
and  the  difficulty  really  was  with  whom  to 
send  her — so  that  for  once  in  my  life  I  am 
lucky  to  have  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of 
time — if  it   were   not   for   this    I  suppose  I 
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should  have  been  put  off  with  the  usual 
amount  of  delay — lawyer's  settlements,  and 
all  those  horrors — delivered  over,  in  short,  to 
Fussey  and  Makecosts." 

u  Well,  bless  your  stars  you  have  got  out 
of  that  mess.  Then  when  are  you  to  be  mar- 
ried?" 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  say  much 
about  that,  but  as  Blanche's  health  requires 
her  leaving  this  spot  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  if  I  am  invalided  to-morrow  I  should 
supppose  our  union  would  take  place  at  once, 
and  we  may  then  go  down  to  Malta  by  the 
first  available  ship,  and  from  thence,  as  soon 
as  we  get  a  little  set  up  in  health,  we  may 
start  for  Sicily,  Naples,  and  so  home.  And 
now,  my  proposition  to  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
is  this,  that  you  do  not  bother  or  trouble  your 
head  about  the  Saucebox,  but  simply  come  off 
with  me,  and  allow  me  to  set  Lady  Theobald 
to  work  with  the  Ambassador,  and  get  your 
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discharge  from  the  ship ;  if  you  then  choose 
at  airy  future  time  to  rejoin  the  navy,  you  can 
do  it  in  another  ship  at  Portsmouth — in  this 
way  you  will  get  rid  of  all  bother,  and  you 
will  miss  the  very  great  pleasure  of  once 
more  meeting  the  eye  of  Captain  McCrot- 
chet." 

u  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  couldn't  do 
better — egad  I  think  you  are  too  ill  for  me  to 
leave  you  yet;  and  if  you  were  going  to 
marry  a  wife  who  was  perfectly  well,  I  would 
resign  my  charge  into  her  hands ;  but  as  she 
is  almost  as  great  an  invalid  as  you  are,  I 
must  just  undertake  to  look  after  you  both, 
and,  please  God  you  recover,  we  will  have 
some  fun,  all  three  of  us,  on  our  way  home  ; 
but  now  I  must  tell  you  that  while  I  was 
cooling  my  heels  before  Lady  Theobald's, 
there  came  this  letter  for  you  from  Balac- 
lava." 

a  Ah  !  I  dare  say  it  is  from  the  regiment." 
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Montagu  opened  it  and  read  as  fellows  : — 

"My  Dear  Montagu, 

"  When  we  all  saw  you  carried  down 
wounded  to  Balaclava,  we  said  in  our  hearts 
1  hapless  devil — there  is  poor  little  Montagu 
bagged,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  Now,  my 
dear  fellow  we  have  altered  our  note,  and  we 
cry,  c  Oh !  that  lucky  little  fellow  Montagu, 
he  has  soon  got  out  of  his  misery  V  Whether 
this  finds  you  alive  or  dead  I  shall  still  sound 
the  same  refrain,  you  cannot  imagine  the 
miseries  of  the  camp.  You  had  a  slight  taste 
of  them  while  you  were  here,  but  since  that 
time  the  severity  of  the  weather  has  come 
down  upon  us  with  all  the  horrors  of  frost 
and  snow ;  illness  in  every  shape  and  form, 
and,  added  to  all,  severe  frost  bites.  Poor 
Walduck  is  dead  ;  he  was  getting  on  from 
his  wound  pretty  well,  and,  thinking  to  make 
himself  comfortable,  he  lit  an  infernal  stove 
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in  his  tent  one  night,  and  was  found,  not 
exactly  suffocated,  but  so  ill  on  the  following 
morning  that  his  wound  went  back  at  a  gallop, 
and  he  died  before  they  could  get  him  down 
to  Balaclava.  Worsted  and  myself  are  in 
command  of  the  regiment — splendid  regiment 
it  is.  Do  not  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
yesterday  mustered  nine  men  besides  the 
officers  !  Other  regiments  are  in  the  same 
plight,  and  altogether  we  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  of  something  like  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  If  things  go  on  in  this  way  Lord 
Hardfist  may  well  write  out  his  regrets  to 
Lord  Eaddlem  here,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
burlesque — 

1  Begone,  brave  army,  don't  kick  up  a  row,' 

for  row  there  certainly  will  be  kicked  up 
before  this  business  ends,  and  a  row  was  never 
more  deserved  than  in  this  case.  Give  my 
kind  regards  to  the  Colonel  and  Fussey.  We 
hope   they  have   nearly    recovered    of  their 
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wounds,  and  should  be  delighted  to  see  them 
hack  for  our  sakes,  but  not  for  theirs  ;  I  cannot 
say  in  command  of  the  regiment,  for  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  it  no  longer  exists.  If 
you  can  send  us  up  some  good  French  brandy, 
and  a  few  cigars,  two  or  three  bottles  of 
cayenne  pepper,  and  some  preserved  meat,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  Draw  on  me  for 
anything  that  may  be  required.  I  wonder 
what  Csesar  would  have  said  in  his  commen- 
taries if  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  campaign  con- 
ducted as  ours  has  been.  Write  to  me  as 
soon  as  you  can,  with  all  the  good  news  you 
can  get. 

"  And  believe  me, 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  Benjamin  Spinney." 

u  It  makes  one's  heart  bleed,"  said  Mon- 
tagu, as  he  finished  this  epistle,  "  to  hear  such 
tidings  as  these,  and  to  think  that  of  all  those 
gallant  men  we  saw  paraded  in  the  barracks 
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at  Forestville,  when  they  raised  that  memor- 
able joke  of  the  Eussian  spy,  the  vast  majority 
are  now  under  the  sod,  from  sheer  incapacity 
and  mismanagement. " 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  sad,"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  for  all  that  we  cannot  help  it,  so  come  along 
to  dinner,  and  I  only  wish  that  each  man  in 
the  Crimea  had  half  the  rations  we  are  now 
most  thankfully  going  to  devour." 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  neces- 
sary board  of  officers  was  held,  and  both 
Colonel  Loosefysh  and  Montagu  were  inva- 
lided home. 

This  important  step  gained,  Montagu  at 
once  hurried  off  to  Lord  Theobald's,  and  after 
the  usual  delicate  dilemmas,  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  at  once  arrange  for  the  passage  down 
to  Malta,  and  that  he  and  Blanche  should  be 
united  in  the  silken  tie  a  few  days  before  the 
vessel  sailed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Our  readers  may  imagine  the  delight  with 
which  young  Scapegrace — old  before  his  years 
— witnessed  the  approaching  triumph  of  his 
nursing  and  diplomacy.  With  almost  childish 
glee  he  devoted  himself  two  days  before  his 
brother's  approaching  marriage,  to  the  pleasing 
task  of  hunting  over  the  bazaars  at  Constan- 
tinople to  get  every  conceivable  article  that 
could,  and  many  that  could  not,  be  wanted 
for  the  bride's  trousseau.  Just  as  he  had  con- 
cluded  this   charming   occupation,    and  was 
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disbursing  his  money  with  all  a  midshipman's 
prodigality,  a  friendly  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  as  he  issued  from  one  of  the  bazaars, 
and  a  familiar  voice  from  behind  cried  out : 

u  How  do  you,  Mr.  Scapegrace  ?" 

Julius  wheeled  quickly  round,  and  there  to 
his  utter  astonishment  stood  fat  old  Doem,  and 
on  his  arm  his  fair  daughter. 

"  You  remember  my  daughter,  MissDoem," 
said  the  father,  shaking  again  and  again  the 
hand  of  the  young  sailor. 

The  latter  was  about  to  answer,  perfectly, 
but  the  old  gentleman  would  not  give  him  a 
moment's  breath,  before  he  continued  : 

"  Mr.  Scapegrace,  you're  just  the  very  man 
we  want  to  see.  Can  you  tell  me  where  to 
find  our  old  friend  Colonel  Loosefysh — now 
Sir  Miles  Loosefysh  ?  We  saw  in  the  Times 
that  he  was  sent  down  here  wounded,  as  well 
as  your  brother,  and  as  I  and  my  gal  took  a 
run  out  here  to  Constantinople  just  to  see  a 
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little  life  before  settling  down  on  a  splendid 
estate  I  have  recently  bought  in  Berkshire,  I 
thought  this  morning  I  would  try  and  look  up 
poor  Loosefysh  as  we  were  here.  How  is  the 
gallant  Colonel  doing,  and,  by  the  way,  how 
is  your  brother  ?" 

Here  Doem  making  a  little  pause,  Julius 
found  time  to  get  in  a  few  words,  and  replied : 

u  My  brother,  Mr.  Doem,  is  recovering,  tho' 
slowly,  thanks  for  your  inquiries  ;  but  as  for 
Sir  Miles  Loosefysh,  I  fear  he's  not  long  for 
this  world."  • 

"Indeed!"  said  Doem,  in  some  consterna- 
tion, "  how  is  that  ?" 

"  Well,  he  has  stayed  too  long  in  the  hospital, 
the  air  is  sadly  vitiated ;  his  wound  won't 
heal,  and  he  has  taken  too  heartily  to  brandy 
and  cigars." 

"  Oh,  that's  bad  !  Dear  me,  he  won't  enjoy 
his  title  long.  But  perhaps  he's  got  nobody 
to  look  after  him  ?" 
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"  Well,  lie  is  rather  lonely ;  there  are  the 
hospital  orderlies  it  is  true,  but  for  a  sick  man 
of  the  Colonel's  rank  that's  but  poor  atten- 
dance.'7 

"  Ah  !  that's  where  it  is.  We  must  go  and 
cheer  him  up  a  little.  I'm  thinking  of  taking 
one  of  these  lovely  villas  on  the  Bosphorus. 
He  and  you  and  your  brother  must  come  and 
visit  us ;  we  should  soon  make  a  nice  lively 
party." 

u  Thank  you,  Mr.  Doem,"  said  Scapegrace, 
who  rather  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  his  bro- 
ther falling  into  Miss  Doem's  clutches  again, 
"  I  daresay  the  Colonel  would  be  much  bene- 
fited by  such  a  change,  but  my  brother  and 
myself  are  hastening  back,  I  hope,  to  Eng- 
land. He  has  seen  enough  of  soldiering,  and 
I  of  sailoring,  for  some  time  to  come." 

M  Well,  Mr.  Scapegrace,  1  am  not  surprised 
at  that!  To  say  the  truth,  young  men  of 
your  fortune  have  no    business  in  either  the 
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army  or  navy.  The  professions  ought  to  be 
left  clear  to  young  men  of  good  families 
who  have  their  way  to  fight  in  the  world. 
Men  of  fortune  have  more  pressing  and  fitting 
duties  to  discharge  at  home,  to  their  estates 
and  to  their  tenants.  But  where  shall  we  find 
poor  Sir  Miles  Loosefysh?" 

"  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  that 
directly  ;  my  boat  is  lying  at  the  steps.  I  have 
just  completed  my  purchases,  and  was  on  the 
way  to  the  shore  when  you  met  me.  I  will  give 
you  both  a  seat  in  the  caique,  and  will  show 
you  the  way  to  the  Colonel's  quarters  when 
we  get  to  Scutari." 

"  Thank  you,  that's  exceedingly  kind  of 
you.  How  lucky  we  were,  Haryat,  in  meet- 
ing Mr.  Scapegrace." 

The  latter  said  nothing  to  imply  that  the 
luck  was  mutual,  but  directing  his  attendants, 
who  were  loaded  like  sumpter  mules,  with  all 
his  recent  investments,  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
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landing-place,  he  gallantly  offered  his  arm 
to  Miss  Doem,  and  the  father  brought  up  the 
rear. 

As  the  party  rowed  over  to  Scutari,  old 
Doem,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  kept  up  an 
incessant  chatter  to  all  around  on  the  beauty 
and  novelty  of  the  scene,  while  Julius,  glad 
not  to  be  called  on  for  much  reply,  was  pon- 
dering in  his  heart  what  brought  the  fat  cock- 
ney to  Constantinople ;  for  that  he  should  un- 
dertake such  an  expensive  trip  without  some 
very  special  object,  no  one  who  knew  the  man 
could  for  an  instant  think  possible.  Then, 
too,  he  thought  it  very  strange  that  he  should 
not  say  a  word  about  Miss  Wyndham.  He 
must  know  that  she  was  there.  Again,  he 
expressed  no  desire  to  see  his  brother  Mon- 
tagu, and  though  this  was  easily  explained 
after  what  had  passed  at  their  last  interview, 
it  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  not  to 
allude  to  Blanche  himself  unless  questioned 

VOL.    III.  N 
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about  her,  and  also  in  the  conviction  that  some 
serious  question  connected  with  Loosefysh  had 
been  the  moving  cause  of  Doem  and  his 
daughter  visiting  Turkey.  Probably  Loose- 
fysh was  largely  in  Doem's  debt,  and  this  was 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  extract  some  security, 
or  improve  what  he  had  already  got ;  or  could 
it  be  that  Doem  had  come  to  serve  him  with 
some  process,  and  here  Scapegrace  asked  him- 
self was  it  kind  in  him  to  lead  Doem  to  his 
prey  without  warning  the  Colonel ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  the  intense  selfishness  of 
the  latter  reconciled  Scapegrace  to  the  con- 
clusion of  allowing  the  old  soldier  and  the 
lawyer  to  fight  it  out  together. 

u  They're  a  pair  well  matched,  I  won't  in- 
terfere," muttered  Julius,  who  could  not  help 
remarking  also  that  Miss  Doem  seemed  far 
more  grave  and  sedate  than  he  remembered 
her  in  her  ball-going  days  at  Forestville. 

On  arriving  at  Scutari,  Scapegrace  fulfilled 
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liis  promise,  led  Doem  and  his  daughter  to 
the  door  of  Sir  Miles  Loosefysh's  quarters, 
and  there  bade  them  a  hurried  adieu,  fearful 
lest  they  might  demand  his  address,  and  honor 
his  brother  and  Blanche  with  their  attentions. 
The  new  comers,  however,  seemed  quite  ab- 
sorbed with  their  own  schemes,  thanked 
Scapegrace  for  his  kindness,  and  allowed  him 
to  effect  his  retreat  unmolested. 

Delighted  to  escape,  Julius  rushed  into  his 
brother's  room,  and  recounted  his  morning's 
adventure,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  little  to 
the  pleasure  of  Montagu,  who  determined 
without  loss  of  time  to  communicate  it  to 
Blanche.  Unmixed  terror  was  the  only  feeling 
shown  by  the  latter  at  the  intelligence,  and 
clinging  to  the  side  of  Montagu,  she  implored 
hi  in  to  guard  her  against  any  intrusion  from 
people  so  repugnant  to  her  at  all  times,  and 
especially  now  when  she  was  so  ill. 
n  2 
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"Leave  that  to  me,  dear  Blanche,"  said 
Scapegrace,  uonly  follow  my  advice,  and  you 
shall  never  be  bored  with  them.  Do  you  and 
Ernest  keep  within  doors  to-morrow ;  on 
the  following  day  you  will  be  out  of  all 
power  of  old  Doem,  as  a  trustee  to  interfere 
with  you.  I  will  take  care  they  get  nothing 
out  of  me,  and  if  the  old  chap  is  troublesome, 
I'll  get  him  and  his  precious  daughter  into 
my  caique,  and  have  them  rowed  out  into  the 
Black  Sea  by  accident,  to  pass  a  night  or  two 
and  cool  their  courage;  but  from  all  I  can 
observe,  they're  playing  some  game  with  old 
Loosefysh  too  deep  to  allow  of  their  troubling 
themselves  with  any  minor  matters.  They 
never  once  alluded  to  you,  and  I  am  so  thank- 
ful I  was  careful  not  to  bring  up  the  subject." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  dear  Julius, 
for  your  forethought,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  will 
implicitly  obey  your  injunctions  of  not  going 
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out  to-morrow;  and  Planta,  I  shall  tie  you  to 
my  arm  with  a  sash ;  and  now,  Julius,  let  us 
see  all  your  purchases." 

"  Not  all,  dear,  it  would  fatigue  you,  but 
some  of  the  prettiest,"  producing  an  assortment 
of  oriental  presents  that  might  have  won  the 
heart  of  the  most  exigeante  bride-elect. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  day  before  the  marriage  passed,  nothing 
was  seen  or  heard  of  old  Doem  or  his  daugh- 
ter. For  aught  that  appeared  to  the  con- 
trary, Sir  Miles  Loosefysh  had  enjoyed  those 
luxuries  all  to  himself;  little  did  our  friends 
envy  him  as  they  sat  making  their  various  ar- 
rangements for  revisiting  dear  old  England. 
Thankfully  did  Montagu  and  Julius  welcome 
the  rising  sun,  as  gorgeous  and  unclouded  it 
heralded  in  the  morning  of  the  marriage, 
which  ceremony  was  arranged  to  come  off  at 
eleven  o'elock  at  the  English  Embassy. 
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In  the  delight,  and  bustle  and  agitation  of 
the  event,  Doem  and  his  daughter  were  already 
as  clean  forgotten  by  our  trio  as  if  their  tor- 
mentors had  never  existed.  As  the  joyous 
party  rowed  over  the  bright  blue  waters 
of  the  Bosphorus,  sparkling  and  dancing 
in  the  golden  sunbeams,  it  seemed  as 
if  care  had  never  touched  a  world  so  glo- 
rious as  that  around  them;  as  if  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  their  monster  parent,  ambi- 
tion, could  never  approach  with  their  endless 
horrors  a  scene  so  exquisite  !  Alas  !  no  spot 
on  the  round  circle  of  the  globe  has  ever  wit- 
nessed the  perpetration  of  greater  horrors  and 
villanies  than  those  very  shores  surrounding 
them  in  almost  unearthly  loveliness. 

Punctual  to  a  moment  the  Embassy  at  last 
was  reached — the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
was  thrown  open,  their  names  were  announced, 
our  party  walked  forward,  when,  who  should 
be  the  first  individuals  to   greet  the  eye   of 
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Blanche  and  Montagu,  but  Sir  Miles  Loose- 
fysh, resplendent  in  the  new  order  of  his  knight- 
hood, and  the  regimentals  of  the  Nonsuch 
regiment,  old  Doem,  in  his  immemorial  black 
coat  and  white  tie,  and  that  "  monstrous  fine 
gal,"  Miss  Doem,  blazing  in  brilliants,  decked 
with  orange  flowers,  and  trussed  at  all  points 
in  every  finery  that  Paris  could  furnish,  as  a 
Bride. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  on  the  minds 
of  our  party :  old  Doem  had  evidently  come 
out  to  Turkey  on  desperate  service  to  grab 
old  Loosefysh  as  a  son-in-law.  The  Times 
newspaper  amidst  all  its  other  enormities  had 
doubtless  done  this  mischief.  The  number  of 
that  wicked  print  which  had  recorded  the 
knighthood  of  Miles  Loosefysh  had  roused  in 
the  heart  of  the  Forestville  attorney  a  reso- 
lute and  vast  design  to  capture  for  his  daugh- 
ter this  recent  K.C.B.,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.      It    had  always   been    a  favourite 
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saying  of  old  Doeni  u  that  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,"  how  much  more  true 
must  it  be  that  boldness,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance were  necessary  to  conquer  a  Colonel 
of  the  English  line — clearly  this  was  no  im- 
promptu marriage  on  Miss  Doem's  part.  Her 
elegant  and  costly  toilet,  that  spoke  of  many 
a  careful  fitting  on  by  one  of  the  first  milliners 
in  Paris,  proclaimed  that  she,  at  all  events, 
was  not  taken  by  surprise,  while  the  kind  and 
patronizing  air  with  which  she  recognised 
Blanche  in  her  quiet  travelling  costume, 
seemed  to  say,  "  How  vastly  I  pity  you,  poor 
little  Dowdy !  to  lose  this  great  occasion  for 
dress  in  a  woman's  life ;  how  entirely  I  for- 
give yon  for  carrying  off  the  prize  I  sought  to 
win  myself." 

"  AVell,  Montagu,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel, 
extending  his  hand,  "  you  see  I'm  fairly 
bagged  at  last." 

"  Better  late  than  never,  Sir  Miles,"  replied 
n  5 
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Montagu  as  soon  as  his  surprise  would  allow 
him  to  speak. 

u  Dear  me,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
said  old  Doem,  coming  up  to  Blanche,  "  who 
would  ever  have  dreamt  of  seeing  you  here  on 
such  an  interesting  occasion,  Miss  Wyndham?" 
Then  in  an  under  voice,  "  will  you  just  allow 
me,  my  dear  ward,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
in  private ;  just  step  over  with  me  to  the 
window. " 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,  Mr  Doem," 
replied  Blanche,  with  all  the  frigidity  she  could 
assume,  but  trembling  and  clinging  close  to 
Montagu,  whose  arm  she  held  all  the  while ; 
u  pray  don't  trouble  yourself  with  any  secrets; 
speak  out,  Mr.  Doem,  nobody  will  bore  them- 
selves to  listen  to  my  affairs,  or  if  they  do, 
they're  heartily  welcome  ;  what  is  it  you  wish 
to  say?" 

"Well,  really,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Doem, 
faltering,  and  growing  very^red  and  angry; 
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u  it  isn't  quite  usual  to  talk  of  business  matters 
in  such  a  style,  but,  as  one  of  your  trustees,  I 
was  going  to  suggest  that  before  so  irrevo- 
cable a  ceremony  as  matrimony,  the  question 
of  settlements — " 

u  They're  all  cared  for,  and  disposed  of 
yesterday,"  interposed  Blanche,  in  a  cool  off- 
hand way  that  absolutely  petrified  the  lawyer, 
"  so  that  being  off  your  mind  don't  trouble 
yourself  any  further  with  my  plagues,  but  give 
Tip  your  whole  soul  to  the  delights  of  your 
daughter's  approaching  happiness." 

u  See  here  comes  the  chaplain,  let's  fall  in 
for  parade,"  said  Montagu,  glad  of  anything 
to  turn  the  conversation,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  party  were  deep  in  the  ceremony 
so  fraught  with  weal  or  woe  to  the  chief  actors 
in  it. 

In  all  points  Har-yat  was  well  prepared, 
even  to  a  few  tears,  which  she  had  ready  at 
the  proper  juncture,  when  every  one  crowded 
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round  her,  as  she  finished  signing  her  name, 
and  wished  every  possible  happiness  to  Lady 
Loosefysh. 

ct  This  is  a  proud  moment  for  me,  Mr. 
Montagu,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Doem,  with 
a  tone  of  strangely  mingled  taunt,  exultation 
and  sentimentality. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  quietly  answered  Mon- 
tagu, handing  the  pen  to  his  own  bride,  but  not 
daring  to  look  up  and  see  how  his  would-be 
father-in-law  took  the  rejoinder.  Old  Doem 
drew  himself  up  and  shook  his  head  quickly 
for  a  moment,  like  some  venerable  turkey- 
cock  detecting  a  little  boy  throwing  a  stone 
at  him,  and  then  not  exactly  finding  a  fit 
retort  at  his  tongue's  end,  he  strode  indig- 
nantly away.  The  moment  all  the  forms 
were  complied  with,  Montagu,  his  wife,  and 
brother  slipped  off  from  the  Embassy,  leaving 
Lady  Loosefysh  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
circle  round    her.       Julius    had    previously 
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hired  a  charming  furnished  country  seat 
from  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  had  built 
his  summer  residence  in  the  centre  of  some 
exquisite  gardens  overhanging  the  Bospho- 
rus.  Here,  far  away  from  all  noise  and 
folly,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  love  and 
youth,  and  thought,  the  pleasant  pages  of 
man's  wit,  and  that  most  thrilling  of  all 
pages,  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  passed  one  of 
the  most  exquisite,  but  also  one  of  the  shortest 
weeks  of  their  young  lives.  How  sorry  they 
all  were  when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
steamer  in  which  they  had  taken  berths  awoke 
with  her  shrill  whistle  at  early  dawn  the  re- 
posing shores  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  to  call 
her  lingering  passengers  together.  More 
than  once  they  paused  upon  their  oars  to 
debate  whether  they  should  not  return  to  the 
heavenly  quiet  of  their  villa,  and  spend  some 
little  further  time  amid  the  magic  beauty  of 
that  spot.     But  Julius  was  their  mentor.     He 
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was  not  just  married,  and  had  some  of  his 
senses  still  left.  "  No,"  said  he  to  every 
appeal,  "you  would  still  be  as  unwilling  to 
move  a  fortnight  hence  as  now,  perhaps  more 
so ;  change  of  air  is  what  is  ordered  for,  and 
wanted  by,  both  of  you — suppose  your  wound, 
Ernest,  assumed  an  unfavourable  turn,  how 
Blanche  would  reproach  herself!" 

u  Too  true  !  let  us  begone,"  said  the  bride, 
and  with  many  a  lingering  look  they  continued 
their  course  steadily  on,  and  climbed  to  the 
dingy  deck  of  the  smoke-grimed  steamer. 
The  last  week  of  their  lives  had  passed  in  the 
utmost  comfort,  but  now  what  a  terrible 
change  awaited  them  !  Dirt,  confusion,  sick 
and  wounded  people,  and  rough  sailors,  callous 
from  the  endless  forms  of  misery  in  which 
their  lives  and  duties  were  passed,  and  cast, 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  Old  Doem, 
Sir  Miles  and  Lady  Loosefysh  were  among 
the  passengers,  and  these  afforded  them  almost 
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the  only  solace  of  their  miseries  till  they  reached 
Malta,  not  from  anything  very  agreeable  in 
the  Colonel  or  his  new  connections,  but  from 
the  ridiculous  and  insufferable  airs  of  the 
latter.  Haryat  never  could  sufficiently  dilate 
upon  the  virtues  of  her  "  dearest  Sir 
Miles ;"  old  Doem  never  ceased  talking  of 
his  u  splendid  estate  in  Berks,"  except 
quoting  some  memorable  dictum  of  rt  my 
daughter,  Lady  Loosefysh ;"  and  yet,  poor 
man,  if  his  vanity  could  have  been  kept  down 
by  snubbing,  he  would  have  been  humble 
enough  by  the  time  they  reached  Malta.  The 
naval  and  military  officers,  brother  passen- 
gers in  the  saloon,  quizzed  him,  his  black  coat, 
white  neckcloth,  and  provincial  manners, 
without  mercy.  Sir  Miles  was  too  ill  to  leave 
his  cabin,  so  he  could  not  come  to  his  father- 
in-law's  rescue  below,  while  on  deck  it 
seemed  his  fate  always  to  be  getting  in  the 
way,    mounting    on    the   bridge   and   being 
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ordered  down  by  the  captain,  who  was  a  sea- 
man of  the  most  rough  and  ready  species, 
while  Montagu,  his  wife,  and  Julius,  though 
always  polite,  appeared  very  plainly  to  desire 
no  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

At  last  the  steamer  approached  the  harbour 
of  Valetta,  and  the  thousand  and  one  bells  of 
Malta  sounded  sweetly  over  the  almost  calm 
surface  of  the  blue  unrippled  deep,  the  heavy 
beat  of  the  steamer's  paddles  as  she  rapidly 
rushed  on,  seemed  to  swell  to  an  endless 
distance  over  the  bright  sea,  rejoicing  under 
the  rays  of  a  moon  nearly  at  its  full.  The 
lovely  city  of  Valetta  could  be  distinctly  seen 
stretching  its  twinkling  lights  on  high  on 
either  side  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  while 
the  huge  batteries  of  St.  Angelos  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  fort  of  St.  Manuel  on  the  right, 
frowned  in  all  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  their 
distant  strength.  A  long  trail  of  phosphor- 
escent light  followed  in  the  ship's  wake,  a 
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number  of  the  native  craft,  manned  by  the 
picturesquely  clad  Maltese  boatmen  surrounded 
the  vessel,  making  the  cool  evening  air  melo- 
dious with  their  songs,  and  vainly   trying  to 
keep  up  with   the  swift  pace   at  which   the 
steamer  flew  alowr.     All  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  ship,  and  every  passenger  sufficiently 
well  to  come  on  deck,  were  crowded  there, 
watching  she  beautiful  spectacle  with  softened 
hearts ;  some  mourning  over  the  near  friends 
and   relatives    they    had    lost,    some  heart- 
broken at  the  heavy  blows  that  war  had  in- 
flicted on  their  own  persons,  maimed,  disfi- 
gured, lamed,  or  invalided  for  life,  their  pros- 
pects blighted,  their  hopes  annihilated,   their 
rising  fortunes  laid  low  for  ever !      A   few, 
like  our  friends,  lost  in  thankfulness  for  their 
recently  acquired  felicity ;  and  some,  like  Doem, 
swelling  with  pride  and  vanity  over  dreams 
of  grandeur  never  to  be  realized.     Blanche, 
Montagu,  and  Julius  had  been  seated  on  the 
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starboard  side  of  the  taffrail  for  the  last  two 
hours,  watching  the  dying  day  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ship,  and  discussing  among  other 
things,  with  bated  breath,  the  extraordinary 
suddenness  with  which  had  been  brought 
about  the  marriage  of  Loosefysh,  a  man  to 
all  appearance  so  unlikely  ever  to  marry  at 
all,  or  if  he  ever  did  submit  to  the  yoke,  so 
little  inclined  to  wear  the  chains  of  the  fair 
Haryat  and  her  father.  What  could  be  the 
power  that  had  been  wielded  over  him ;  what 
the  inducements  that  had  been  held  out  to 
him  ?  Both  Montagu  and  Julius  had  been  on 
the  alert  to  catch  any  word  of  explanation 
that  the  talkative  Doem  might  let  fall,  but 
here  he  had  been  silent  as  the  grave,  and  to 
Blanche  the  fair  Haryat  had  observed  equal 
caution.  While  discussing  this  riddle,  they 
saw  old  Doem  quietly  steal  up  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  bridge  between  the  two  paddle- 
boxes,  and  just  as  he  imagined  he  had  secured 
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a  splendid  post  from  which  to  observe  to  the 
utmost  perfection  the  entrance  into  Valetta 
harbour,  they  heard  the  harsh  voice  of  the 
captain  in  the  midst  of  the  dead  silence,  roar 
out,  "  Mate  of  the  watch,  turn  that  old  pas- 
senger down  from  the  bridge  steps ;  he'll  be 
breaking  his  neck  presently."  In  a  mo- 
ment poor  Doem  took  the  hint,  and  amid  the 
general  laughter  quickly  retreated  down  the 
steps,  and  slunk  away  forward,  but  here  he 
found  himself  very  much  in  the  way.  He 
looked  after  to  the  quarter  deck,  but  that  was 
crowded.  At  last  a  bright  idea  occurred.  Fa- 
voured by  the  general  confusion  of  the  deck 
he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  so  as  to 
hide  his  unpopular  white  choker,  and  spring- 
ing nimbly  up  on  the  bulwarks  by  the 
forerigging,  dropped  himself  down  into  the 
forechains,  a  place  where  he  had  once  or  twice 
gone  during  the  voyage  to  watch  the  steamer, 
trying  to  spear  the  fish  that  occasionally  rose 
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at  the  ship's  bow.  Here  lie  easily  hid  him- 
self, seated  on  a  nice  dry  coil  of  old  rope, 
with  his  feet  inside  the  coil.  He  could  not 
have  found  a  better  place  for  a  good  view, 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  wise  se- 
lection, and  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
scene  before  him,  he  forgot  everything  but 
the  splendid  city  growing  every  moment 
nearer  and  more  imposing.  As  she  passed 
the  outermost  port,  Eicasoli,  the  order  was 
given  to  the  engineers,  "Ease  her."  The 
obedient  paddles  changed  their  rapid  play 
for  a  more  gentle  motion ;  presently  the 
magnificent  craft  swept  proudly  round  to- 
wards the  Quarantine  harbour  ;  then  came  the 
order  "  Stop  her." 

In  a  few  seconds  the  paddles  on  which 
poor  Doem's  eyes  were  most  admiringly  fixed, 
ceased  to  revolve;  still  the  vessel  forged 
ahead  ;  then  came  the  order  "  turn  astarn," 
the  paddles    slowly   began  to   reverse   their 
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motion,  audina  few  seconds  the  ship  was  all 
but  still ;  once  more  came  the  order  u  stop 
her,"  then  in  another  voice,  harsh  but  loud, 
a  clear  uLet  go  the  Anchor!"  Doem 
calmly  and  enquiringly  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  bows  of  the  ship  to  see  what  would 
result  from  this  command,  and  in  an  instant 
he  saw  the  huge  anchor  dart  from  the  cat- 
head, where  it  hung  suspended,  down  in  the 
bright  clear  sea  with  a  tremendous  surging 
thunder,  while  an  immeasurable  blaze  of 
phosphorescent  light  seemed  to  illumine  the 
vast  depths  below. 

Ha  !  horror  of  all  horrors,  scarcely  had  this 
brilliant  burst  of  light  made  itself  visible  to 
his  brain,  when  the  coil  of  rope  in  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  sprung  round  his  head,  his 
neck,  his  waist,  his  legs  ;  and  uttering  shriek 
upon  shriek  of  the  most  piercing  agony,  he 
was  dragged  in  an  instant  overboard,  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  sea  ! 
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For  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he 
had  been  sitting  in  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
securely  nestling  himself  within  the  buoy 
rope !  No  fly  ever  perched  on  the  heart  of  a 
spider's  web,  could  have  selected  a  more 
deadly  roost. 

Little  did  Doem  dream,  hapless  man,  that 
one  end  of  the  buoy  rope  was  made  fast  to 
the  enormous  anchor,  and  the  other  end  to  a 
heavy  buoy  which  was  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  anchor  should  be  sunk.  Had  he  taken 
this  deadly  seat  only  ten  minutes  earlier  he 
might  have  been  saved ;  not  five  minutes 
before  his  restless  fidget  impelled  him  to  this 
dangerous  post,  the  seaman  appointed  to  that 
duty  had  gone  to  the  fore-chains  and  coiled 
the  buoy-rope  all  clear  for  running  over- 
board when  the  anchor  should  be  let  go. 

Had  the  seamen  even  seen  him  mounting 
the  bulwark  they  would  have  ordered  him 
back,  but  it  was  to  be  otherwise,     Above  all 
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the  thunder  of  the  anchor  poor  Doem's  pierc- 
ing shrieks,  were  heard. 

u  A  man  overboard  !"  was  the  cry  raised, 
and  passed  along  from  bow  to  taffrail. 

Quick  as  thought  several  of  the  Maltese 
boats  darted  to  the  spot  where  the  phosphor- 
escent light  below  the  surface  distinctly  re- 
vealed the  figure  of  the  hapless  Doem,  vainly 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  coils  of  the  huge 
buoy  rope  that  circled  round  his  agonized 
body. 

u  I  see  him  !  I  catch  him  !  I  have  him V 
shouted  one  of  the  Maltese  boatmen,  darting 
head  foremost  into  the  depths  below. 

Few  novelties  at  Malta  surprise  the  visitor 
more  than  the  wonderful  facility  with  which 
the  natives  practise  the  arts  of  swimming  and 
diving :  all  but  amphibious,  it  seems  to  them 
quite  indifferent  how  long  they  remain  under 
water  at  a  time,  or  how  small  and  inconspi- 
cuous the  objects  thrown  overboard  for  them 
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to  bring  up,  as  no  doubt  the  divers  are  much, 
assisted  in  their  painful  art  by  the  extreme 
purity  and  clearness  of  the  water.  Terrible, 
therefore,  as  was  the  accident  which  had  hap- 
pened, there  still  remained  hope  that  poor 
Doem  might  be  saved,  provided  only  that  he 
could  be  disentanged  from  the  buoy -rope,  and 
that  the  latter  in  dragging  him  overboard  had 
not  seriously  injured  him. 

The  captain,  who  was  standing  on  the  bridge 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  saw  exactly  how 
the  case  stood. 

"  Confound  that  ndgetty  old  fellow,  I 
thought  he'd  never  rest  till  he  got  to  Davy 
Jones'  locker !  Dive  overboard,  another  of 
you  boatmen,  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cat 
away  the  buoy-rope  from  around  him." 

u  My  father !  0,  my  father !"  screamed  the 
fair  Haryat,  as  soon  as  she  comprehended  what 
was  occurring  before  her  eyes.  "  Only  save 
him,  and  claim  any  reward  you  will." 
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"  Stewardess,"  replied  the  captain,  "  lead 
that  young  lady  down  below.  She  can  be  of 
no  use  here,  and  if  she  falls  overboard  it  will 
distract  us  from  her  father.' ' 

"  They've  got  him — they've  saved  him  !" 
cried  some  of  the  other  passengers,  watching 
with  intense  anxiety  the  struggling  forms  of 
the  divers,  as  indistinctly  shewn  by  the  phos- 
phorescent light  they  were  now  seen  rising 
slowly  to  the  surface,  bearing  poor  Doem,  still 
coiled  and  entangled  in  the  buoy-rope,  which 
had  been  cut  away  at  the  anchor  end  to  allow 
of  his  being  brought  to  the  surface. 

Instinctively  the  babel  of  voices  was  hushed 
as  the  unhappy  man  was  brought  upon  deck, 
and  the  surgeon  rapidly  examined  him  to  see 
if  life  still  remained.  How  many  a  man  in 
the  trenches  had  been  knocked  over  without 
exciting  one  tenth  of  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  hapless  victim  of  this  disaster,  men  of 
the   highest  bravery  and   greatest    soldierly 
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worth,  and  slain  in  the  discharge  of  those  im- 
perious duties  imposed  by  ruthless  war.  Now 
the  crowd  of  officers  and  passengers  hung 
around  mute  with  excitement,  as  if  the  leader 
of  a  host  were  wounded,  and  the  whole  issue 
of  the  campaign  hung  on  his  life  or  death. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

u  He  must  be  taken  carefully  below  and 
laid  on  the  saloon  table,"  said  the  surgeon, 
rising  from  his  examination,  and  addressing 
the  captain  in  a  serious  voice,  which,  though 
purposely  low  in  tone,  was,  in  the  deep  si- 
lence distinctly  audible.  "  The  buoy-rope 
has  caused  a  sad  compound  fracture  of  the 
ankle  joint,  and  the  sooner  it  is  amputated  the 
better.  Send  for  a  little  brandy  and  water 
before  we  move  him." 

The  spirit  came  and  was  administered 
slowly  to  the  sufferer  in  teaspoonfuls,  yet  he 
hardly  seemed  conscious,  though  groaning 
fearfully.     He  was  then  moved  down  into  the 
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saloon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  still  air  of 
midnight  was  disturbed  with  his  wild  shrieks 
of  pain  in  suffering  amputation. 

For  a  few  hours  hopes  were  entertained  of 
recovery.  On  the  following  day  distressing 
symptoms  of  nervous  mischief  set  in,  and  at 
night  death  released  him  from  the  terrible  fate 
which  had  befallen  him. 

For  once,  at  least,  in  her  life  Lady  Loose- 
fysh  felt  deeply,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the 
wildest  grief,  but  the  Colonel  took  the  emo- 
tion much  more  mildly. 

u  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  sad  for  a  man 
who  has  just  bought  a  fine  landed  estate,  to 
be  parcelled  off  in  the  quarantine  cemetery  of 
a  hole  like  Malta,  with  a  piece  of  free  stone  to 
lie  in  six  feet  by  three  ;  but  if  you'd  been  like 
myself  in  the  Crimea,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Scutari  hospitals,  seeing  men's  lives  counted 
as  so  much  less  than  a  good  pointer's  pups, 
you'd  take  it  more  easily.  Poor  Doem  was 
o  2 
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well  enough  in  his  way  as  fathers-in-law  go, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  bore  for 
Lady  Loosefysh  and  myself  in  good  society 
to  have  had  such  a  worthy  vulgar  dog  pinned 
to  our  tails  wherever  we  went ;  besides,  he 
might  have  fallen  a  prey  to  some  horrid, 
little,  young,  interested  she-adventurer,  and 
had  a  second  family,  and  then  what  would 
have  become  of  the  estate.  Now  you  see  he's 
played  my  game  completely.  He  couldn't 
find  courage  to  make  a  will,  and  only  gave 
his  daughter  in  settlement  a  handsome  charge 
on  it,  so  dying  intestate  the  whole  property 
passes  to  me  absolutely.  The  place  wants 
improvement  and  I  want  occupation,  and, 
by  Jove,  I'll  change  the  whole  face  of  it  com- 
pletely !" 

Alas !  poor  Loosefysh,  he  little  foresaw  the 
future  ;  even  while  he  was  speaking,  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar,  and  filling  his  glass  with  new 
brandy  and  water,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances, 
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his  unhealed  wound  was  telling  in  the  eyes  of 
the  surgeon  a  very  different  tale.  In  a  few 
days  gangrene,  long  threatening,  set  in  in 
earnest.  The  constitution,  too  feeble  to  rally, 
rapidly  sank,  and  before  the  quarantine  was 
ended,  Loosefysh  was  sharing  the  piece  of 
freestone  six  feet  by  three,  which  his  father- 
in-law  Doeni  had  so  lately  taken  possession 
of  before  him. 

Lady  Loosefysh  had  been  most  exemplary 
in  her  attendance  on  her  lord's  last  hours,  but 
the  duties  of  nurse  seemed  wonderfully  to 
swallow  up  her  griefs  as  daughter  and  as  wife. 
Yet  she  made  amends  for  it  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  widowhood  by  an  early  order  to  the 
Maltese  milliners,  who  crowded  the  lazzaretto 
under  the  iron  rules  of  quarantine,  with  every 
species  of  cap,  frill,  and  crape,  that  propriety 
could  dictate  to  grief. 

Notwithstanding  her  severe  losses  she  had 
soon  what  may  be  termed  a  large  military 
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following — the  father's  estate  and  the  hus- 
band's estate  was  now  the  widow's  estate,  it 
was  a  sort  of  land  of  promise — though  seen 
by  none  of  them,  never  quite  absent  from  the 
mind's  eye  of  any,  and  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  gallant  condolers  thrown  so  much 
in  close  society  by  the  quarantine,  she  would 
lift  her  eyes  with  the  most  dove-like  expres- 
sion, and  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  well  calculated 
to  show  her  teeth,  exclaim : — 

"  Alas  !  I'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me !"  No  doubt  that  was  precisely 
the  inquiry  which  so  much  interested  her  gal- 
lant admirers — not  perhaps  that  the  inquiry  * 
would  have  been  so  greatly  pressed  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  her,  if  they  could  have 
moved  and  carried  the  previous  question, 
"  What  was  to  become  of  her  estate  ?"  As 
this,  however,  evidently  opened  a  vast  field  of 
new  inquiry,  it  was  one  clearly  in  which 
Montagu  and  Scapegrace  took  no  interest,  so 
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tendering  their  adieux  as  soon  as  quarantine 
was  ended,  they  parted  company  with  the 
fair  and  rich  young  widow  by  going  to  a  dif- 
ferent hotel,  and  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  all  speed,  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  and  thence  to  Naples,  and  Eome, 
where  in  the  delights  of  the  eternal  city  they 
speedily  forgot  all  less  elevated  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  their  re-union. 


THE    END. 
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vanities  and  passions  of  life  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  pen. 
Just  the  novel  that  a  mother  would  fearlessly  put  into  her 
daughter's  hands,  and  which  a  father  would  wish  his  sons  to 
read :  it  is  full  of  interest  and  equally  full  of  moral  lessons. — 
Daily  Post. 

"  One  of  the  most  Interesting  novels  that  has  appeared 
for  some  time."—  Liverpool  Albion. 


ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

BY 

CYRUS  REDDING. 
Author  of  Fifty  Years  Recollections. 
"  "We  hail  such  books  with  pleasure." — New  Monthly. 

"  It  will  be  read  by  every  one  who  can  appreciate  clever 
writing,  endless  variety  and  striking  incident." — Sporting 
Review. 

"  The  character  of  the  blind  girl  will  find  thousands  of 
admirers.     The  whole  book  is  true  to  nature." — Advertiser. 

"■  A  remarkably  pleasing  and  distinctive  story—a  truly  naif 
and  touching  simple  story." — Liverpool  Albion. 

a Poetry  like  wit  is  always  young  and  we  nowhere  meet 
more  graceful,  pure  and  glowing  portraits  of  feminine  beauty 
than  in  the  romantic  pages  of  this  marvellous  Octogenarian. 
The  book  teems  with  clear  and  original  observation.  Mr. 
Redding  knows  life  thoroughly  and  describes  it  without  one 
particle  of  that  cynical  leaven  which  belongs  not  to  age  but  to 
character.  The  dialogue,  too,  is  young  and  lively — full  of 
animated  sketch  and  thought. — Dublin  University  Magazin*. 
for  Ottoher. 


POPULAR     NEW     NOVELS 


In  Three  Vols.     £1   lis.  6d. 

HEARTHS    AND    WATCH    FIRES, 

BY 

CAPTAIN  COLOMB-. 

"Captain  Colomb  is  an  independent  thinker  and  writes 
like  a  gentleman  of  good  taste  and  feeling  with  freshness  and 
vivacity." — Parthenon. 

"  The  Author  writes  about  the  main  incidents  of  the  Crimean 
War  with  the  intelligent  assurance  of  a  man  who  witnessed 
them,  and  the  modest  self-reliance  of  an  officer  who  participated 
in  them." — Morning  Post. 

"  It  is  written  by  a  real  officer  who  knows  all  about  barrack 
life,  and  the  way  that  soldiers  live,  and  move  and  amuse  them- 
selves, what  they  talk  about  and  what  they  do." — Athenceum. 

"  The  Novel  is  exciting  and  interesting  in  a  great  degree." 
— Observer. 

"This  Novel,  by  a  soldier  who  carries  his  readers  over 
the  old  battle  grounds,  has  a  sure  element  of  interest." — 
Examiner. 

"  We  can  recommend  *  Hearths  and  Watch  Fires'  as  a  book 
that  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  Lady's  and  Gentleman's 
travelling  bag.     It  is  an  admirable  work." — Sporting  Review. 

"  Captain  Colomb  is  a  fluent  and  spirited  writer,  he  has 
seen  the  world,  its  incidents  and  varieties,  and  has  the  tact  to 
give  a  graphic  description  of  the  events  that  have  fixed  them- 
selves upon  his  mind.  Fair  readers  who  like  to  read  about 
love,  romance  and  military  adventures  will  find  abundant 
matter  where   withal  to  gratify  themselves." — News  of  the 

World.  

In  Three  Vols.     £1  lis.  6d. 

RIGHT    AND    LEFT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mabel."  $c. 

"  There  are  characteristics  of  the  work  in  addition  to  its 
high  moral  character  that  will  awaken  the  admiration  of 
general  readers.  It  is  sketched  with  moral  delicacy  as  well 
as  power.  The  reflections  manifest  a  refined  and  cultivated 
mind." — News  of  the   World. 

"  The  tale  is  told  with  artistic  cleverness  and  with  real 
vivacity  and  effective  pathos.'' — Tinsley's  Circular. 

"It  has  no  faults  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest" — 
Observer. 

"  Combines  all  the  merits  of  the  Author's  former  works, 
with  matured  experience  and  greater  artistic  force  and  bold- 
ness.— Evening  Mail. 
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In  Two  Vols.    Price  £1  lis.  6d. 

FERN    VALE. 

"It  is  very  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  novels;  a 
deeply  exciting  interest  is  kept  alive  throughout,  and  every 
page  teems  with  incident.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to 
every  class  of  readers,  from  the  sober  moralist  down  to  the 
admirer  of  the  works  of  fiction. — Sporting  Review, 

"  The  story  will  interest  not  only  those  who  seek  infor- 
mation, but  those  as  well  who  read  for  amusement/ — News 
of  the   World. 

"  A  very  agreeable  and  engrossing  tale,  which  truthfully 
describes  the  habits,  manners,  climate  andcondition  of  one 
of  the  most  important  colonies.  A  good  plot  and  plenty  of 
incident  \  graphically  and  vigorously  related." — Brighton 
Examiner. 

"  The  leading  topics  of  the  day  are  introduced  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  and  very  sound  and  sensible  opinions  are  enun* 
ciated." —  Observer. 

"  The  work  of  a  colonist  who  likes  the  settlement  and  knows 
a  great  deal  about  it." — Examiner, 


In  Two  Vols.     Price  £1  Is. 

THE    DULL    STONE    HOUSE. 

BY 

KENNER  DEENE. 

"  It  is  lively  and'brilliant." — Sporting  Review. 

"  We  know  not  who  Kennee  Deene  may  be,  but  this  we 
know  that  the  Dull  Stone  House  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  that  has  for  some  time  been  brought  before  the  public. 
The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  most  absorbing." — Advertiser. 

"  The  story  is  told  in  an  easy  manner.  The  heartlessness 
which  poverty  too  often  occasions  is  exemplified  with  much 
force," — News  of  the  World, 
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In  Two  Vols.     £1  Is. 

A  MARRIAGE  AT  THE  MADELEINE. 

"  A  spirited  romance,  working  out  the  truth  of  an  old  pro- 
verb that  '  no  evil  conies  but  for  good,'  in  the  course  of  which 
exciting  incidents  occur,  wherein  a  variety  of  characters  take 
their  place. — News  of  the  World. 

"  It  will  find  admirers  among  a  large  class  of  readers." — 
Observer. 


In  Three  Vols.  £1  lis.  6d. 

YORK     HOUSE. 

BY 

W.  PLATT,  ESQ. 

"  A  very  capital  novel.'' — Observer. 

"  Marked  with  the  same  talent  and  cleverness  that  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  '  Betty  Westminster." — News  of  the 
World. 

lt  A  sensation  novel  which  owes  as  much  of  its  attraction 
to  the  delineation  ot  minute  shades  of  character  and  feeling, 
as  to  the  interests  of  its  situation." — Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Piatt  conceives  character,  and  combines  incidents 
with  much  ability." — Literary  Budget. 

"  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  excellent.'' — Tinsley's  Circular. 

"  A  clever  novel." — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Piatt  has  written  a  novel  to  illustrate  the  truth  that 
there  is  something  which  cannot  be  purchased  for  even  half 
a  million  of  money." — Spectator. 

"  *  Yorke  House'  is  full  of  vigour,  life,  and  action.  The 
whole  moral  of  the  tale  is  sound  and  healthy." — Standard. 


In  Two  Vols.    Price  £1  Is. 

MARY    GRAHAM. 

"  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  class  of  readers, 
particularly  by  readers,  which  admire  such  works  as  the 
"  Heir  of  K  edclifie. — Jbxpras. 


OPINIONS  OF   THE   PRESS. 


RECA    GARLAND. 

A  Novel  in  Two  Vols. 

BY 

KEITH  HOME. 

"  The  Writer  has  not  inaptly  availed  himself  of  the  modem 
interest  attaching  to  reckless  commercial  speculation,  and  to 
our  anti-podean  colonj  of  new  Zealand,  to  interweave  the 
two  subjects  into  a  tale  which  contains,  besides,  much  sharp 
comment  on  the  '  manner  of  the  time,"  directed  by  a  healthy 
moral  standard.  In  the  "  History  of  a  Bank  of  Deposit," 
both  hero  and  heroine  are  actually  of  the  half  Maori-blood, 
and  if  Keca  does  little  credit  to  her  New  Zealand  descent,  it ' 
is  assuredly  through  the  training  of  her  English  guardian, 
the  inventor  and  director  of  the  commercial  fraud  whose 
ways  are  so  clearly  shown.  We  can  promise  novelty  at  least 
in  these  volumes."—  Globe,  31st  July,  1862. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tale,  although  rather  compli- 
cated, is  cleverly  told,  and  proportionally  amusing,  as  well  as 
edifying  to  such  readers  as  the  author  expects  to  attract." 
—Athenceum,  Sept.  27th,  1862. 

"  His  writing  is  \  ery  strong  and  masculine  in  style,  and 
there  is  more  of  action  and  sustained  interest  than  we  usually 
find  in  the  works  of  the  fair  sex.  "  Reca  Garland  "  is  a  very 
readable,  very  amusing,  and.  withal,  very  exciting  novel,  and 
has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
novels  in  the  manner  in  which  topics  of  modern  society  are 
touched.  The  events  are  all  of  a  stirring  character,  and 
crowd  fast  one  upon  another ;  the  plot  is  curious  without 
being  too  intricate ;  and  the  characters  are  well-painted 
without  any  overcolouring,  too  great  minuteness,  or  exag- 
geration. We  need  say  no  more  to  recommend  "  Keca 
Garland,"  and  can  safely  intrust  it  to  its  own  merits  to  fight 
its  way  speedily  into  the  haven  of  public  favor." — Court 
Journal,  June  28th,  1862. 
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"But  polished  rascality  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
subject  in  ■  Eeca  Garland;'  there  are  two  distinct  episodes 
in  love-making,  and  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  which 
befal  each  of  the  couples  are  the  means  of  introducing  some 
weildrawn  sketches  of  life  among  the  "  second  ten  thousand" 
keen  remarks  on  human  nature,  attractive  delineations  of 
female  beauty,  and  artistic  descriptions  of  scenery  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  If  you  begin  to  read  '  Eeca  Garland' 
you  will  be  sure  to  finish  it,  for  there  is  something  pleasant 
or  shrewd  in  almost  every  page." — Cambridge  Independent 
Press,  21st  June,  1862. 

" '  Reca  Garland'  abounds  in  interest,  vigour,  brilliance, 
and  dignity  of  style." — Sporting  Magazine,  bept.  1862. 

"The  author  of  these  volumes  writes  in  rose-colour;  a 
subject  neither  inviting  or  poetical,  he  has  invested  with  all 
the  glow  and  elegance  of  style  befitting  a  novel  teeming  with 
the  conventional  fashion  and  folly  of  Mayfair." — Morning 
Advertiser,  July  14th,  1862. 


THE   LAST   DAYS    OF    A   BACHELOR, 

BY 

J.  M'GRIGOR  ALLAN. 

"  A  rambling,  readable,  lively  book,  welcome  tor  sea-side 
reading." — A  thenceum. 

"  A  protest  against  all  that  is  sordid  in  match-making  ; 
mean  or  base  in  the  intercourse  of  men  and  women." — 
Examiner. 

"  The  lively,  sparkling  style  of  «  The  Last  Days  of  a 
Bachelor'  is  irresistibly  attractive.  Mr.  Allan's  name  will 
always  be  a  welcome  guest  on  our  book-tables." — John  Bull. 

"The  style  is  good,  and  the  portraits  true  to  nature. 
"What  more  can  be  said  to  render  a  novel  worthy  of  being 
popular." —  Observer. 

"  He  has  produced  his  master-piece." — Spectator. 

"  Well  worthy  of  the  writer  whose  success  in  authorship 
must  be  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  this  worthy  addition 
to  his  former  efforts." — Brighton  Examiner. 

"  The  general  scope  of  the  writing  is  good.  Two  of  the 
episodes  have  much  merit.  A  man  who  keeps  talking  in  a 
lively  way  about  pretty  women,  is  sure  of  a  public." — llltM- 
trated  Times. 


